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NAD Convention in Miami Beach 

It has not been possible to complete a story about 
the recent convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf in Miami Beach, so we will not attempt to 
offer more than passing comment. Coverage and pic¬ 
tures will appear in the September issue. The con¬ 
vention proceedings should be ready for the October 
issue. 

Registration was down for the first time in many, 
many years and was about 850. Several factors ac¬ 
counted for the sub-par attendance. Among them were 
the rumors of possible disturbances at the opening 
of the Democratic National Convention and the lack 
of hotel rooms—or pressure to vacate them at the 
end of the week. 

Representatives from the Cooperating Member 
(state) associations were very well-informed and ex¬ 
pressive. Committee work during the convention was 
excellent. Campaigning for contested offices was 
spirited. 

In the NAD Section is the complete list of offi¬ 
cers and Board Members. The new President, Don 
G. Pettingill, outlines his plans for 1972-1974 in his 
column. 

Bidding for the 1978 NAD Convention was keen, 
with Houston getting a 32-30 vote from the Council 
of Representatives over New York City. Final de¬ 
cision, however, rests with the NAD Executive Board. 
Other cities submitting tenders were Atlantic City, 
Denver and Oklahoma City. 

Psychological Aspects of Deafness 

Over the years THE DEAF AMERICAN has 
printed numerous articles and papers having to do 
with psychological aspects of deafness. In this issue 
Dr. Robert Markman of North Carolina has some 
new angles. 

We are intrigued with his views on the effect 
of hearing impairment on sleep and the physical and 
psychological overtones. His discussion of “territorial 
imperative” and touching are also thought-provoking. 

We had long been aware that deaf persons are 
at a disadvantage in working as plumbers and elec¬ 


tricians, teamed with others and having need to com¬ 
municate through walls and other barriers. Now Dr. 
Markman sees these barriers—and other such ob¬ 
structions — as communication barriers having a 
marked psychological effect. 

Funding of Postsecondary Programs 

This summer there has been quite a furor from 
the West Coast—and California State University, 
Northridge in particular—because the Congress of the 
United States has not seen fit to provide “adequate” 
funds for NSUN’s programs for the deaf. It is being as¬ 
serted that the East is being favored, mainly pro¬ 
grams at Gallaudet College and National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf. A key complaint is that pop¬ 
ulation-wise the West Coast is not getting its share 
of money. 

Currently all kind of Federal funding is up in 
the air, especially “soft” money or short-term ap¬ 
propriations. Grant programs are feeling the pinch 
and face the possibility of elimination. 

We are in full sympathy with all kinds of pro¬ 
grams in the frustrations and uncertainties of Fed¬ 
eral funding, but hope that extreme care and good 
judgment will be exercised in crying “Unfair!” with 
the implication that one institution should be deprived 
of funds in order to provide needed support for an¬ 
other. 

What Reading Level? 

At Miami Beach—as well as elsewhere—we have 
been hearing a lot, or reading a lot, about the read¬ 
ing level (or vocabulary level) of this magazine and 
of many other publications whose readership con¬ 
sists mostly of deaf persons. This subject is far from 
new to the Editor. 

Some of the “professional” material appearing 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN may be rather technical 
and full of difficult words—and perhaps of little or 
no interest to a certain segment of our subscribers. 
We realize, too, that some of the human-interest 
articles could be simplified. We have no solution for 
the present other than to continue to strive for “bal¬ 
ance”—both in contents and the reading level at 
which the material is presented. 
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KRON-TV Takes Giant Step . . . 

A TV First . . . News For The Deaf By Deaf Newscasters 

By GREGG M. BROOKS 



PETER WECHSBERG—Born in London, England, 
Peter graduated from the New York School for the 
Deaf in White Plains, N.Y. Majored in Dramatics 
at Gallaudet College. He studied visual arts tele¬ 
vision at Gallaudet where he conducted several tele¬ 
vision workshops experimenting on camera angles 
and the language of signs. Member of the National 
Theatre of the Deaf and the Little Theatre of the 
Deaf for two years. A graduate of CinemaLab, a 
professional filmmaking school in San Francisco. 

Among the hills of San Francisco, bar¬ 
rier after barrier is being broken down. 
Two young people, deaf themselves, have 
initiated a new and exciting program for 
the deaf. A news program shown daily 
on television informs more than 25,000 
deaf people in the Greater San Francisco 
Bay Area of what is happening in the 
world. 

Peter Wechsberg and Jane Wilk have 
captured the hearts of the television 
industry in San Francisco. 

It all started back in May of 1971 when 
Peter and Jane were starving and work¬ 
ing long hours preparing papers and tapes 
for presentation to different stations. 

By September, they were lean and ready 
to approach the television industry. Re¬ 
ceptions from the stations were all differ¬ 
ent. There were occasions when they were 
thrown out for daring to present such a 
ridiculous idea to stations. Other stations 
argued that the deaf people do not sign, 
they rely mostly on speechreading. Still 
other stations were open and recognized 
the needs of television programming for 
the deaf yet they were afraid to venture 
into an unknown area. Fortunately there 
were still other stations that were brave 
and conscious of public needs and were 
raring to try new and inventive programs. 
KRON-TV 4 was one of these stations. 

On November 15, 1971, it happened, in 
the center foreground, the “handsome 
blonde with lynx’s eyes and a quiet ma¬ 
donna’s smile weaves an invisible tapestry. 
Her fingers sweep and mold showers of 
momentary forms, like leaves blown off 


a tree. Behind her, the wall of the studio 
set is alive with floor-to-ceiling film foot¬ 
age and still photographs, in counterpoint 
to the kaleidoscope of expressions racing 
across her features. This, the voice-over 
narrator explains to viewers who can 
hear, is KRON-TV’s daily newscast for 
Bay Area deaf persons, ‘NEWSIGN 
FOUR’.” (San Francisco Chronicle) 

This, an historical moment for the deaf, 
was probably the very first news program 
with newscasters who were deaf. Almost 
immediately letters started coming into 
the station and publicity mounted and 
mounted. First, it was the local papers, 
then news coverage on local news sta¬ 
tions, then National Network Television 
News coverage and next it was TV Guide 
... on and on it went with somewhere 
in between an interview with Newsweek 
magazine. Support, both strong and sin¬ 
cere, poured in from all over the country. 
People from all walks of life responded 
to the program. Letters saying “You have 
made us feel human”; “I am no longer 
ashamed of my deafness, you and KRON- 
TV have made me proud of myself, thank 
you.” Still more letters came. KRON-TV 
had to hire a secretary to deal with thou¬ 
sands of letters that poured in. Peter 
and Jane along with Kit Corson and 
Stephanie Sammael (narrators and expert 
signers) worked and developed new ideas 
and more and more projects began to 
take shape. Tours of the studio began. 
Deaf people could come and visit the 
studio whenever they wished. Coverage 
of events of the deaf were often aired on 
the station’s regular news program. Let¬ 
ters still came in . . . one stood out the 
most, it was from an 11-year-old deaf boy: 
“Dear Peter and Jane 

Tell my mother I want to sign. I like 
watch you on TV. I go to school. I am 
lazy but I like you. 

Love Kevin” 

Stations in other cities began contacting 

KRON-TV 4 and Visual Communication 

Arts, Inc., as to how they could promote 
similar news programs for the deaf. As 
a result several television stations such 
as Los Angeles’s Channel 11 Metro-media 
(December) and Portland, Oregon’s SIGN 
8 (January) now have segments of news 
devoted to the deaf. 

In talking with Peter and Jane, one 

cannot help but realize that both are 

unusually young and highly professionally 
trained people. Both former actors of the 
National Theatre of the Deaf and the 
Little Theatre of the Deaf received their 
schooling in different parts of the coun¬ 
try. Jane attended the Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Gallaudet and New York 
University. Peter is from the New York 
School for the Deaf in White Plains. He 
was the first drama major to graduate 
from Gallaudet and also the first deaf 


graduate of CinemaLab, a professional 
filmmaking school in San Francisco. Up¬ 
on completing his training with Cinema¬ 
Lab, Peter won the Most Outstanding 
Filmmaker’s Award. Both Peter and Jane 
had been obsessed with the dream of 
having television programs and movies 
for deaf for years. Jane’s parents are 
deaf and her sister is an actress with 
the National Theatre of the Deaf. Peter, 
deaf since birth, had long been inter¬ 
ested in films and television and when 
the two met it was like an eruption of 
ideas and dreams which immediately 
turned true. 

One of the true things that turned out 
was the establishment of a non-profit or¬ 
ganization, Visual Communication Arts, 
Inc. This is perhaps the first such or¬ 
ganization in the West dedicated to media 
services for the deaf. It is through 
this corporation that KRON-TV produced 
jointly the five-minute morning newscast 
which is seen as part of the TODAY 
SHOW. Also produced jointly was a docu¬ 
mentary titled “My Eyes Are My Ears,” 
scheduled to be viewed locally (San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Area) on June 13. Plans for 
the future include several half-hour spe¬ 
cials, with one special set aside for deaf 
and hearing children. 

Presently, however, the two young peo¬ 
ple and their off-screen partners, Kit and 
Stephanie, have their hands full with the 
daily 8:25 a.m. news. Program director- 
manager Richard Behrendt raves that no 
other show he has handled in the past 
five years has generated such an en- 



JANE WILK—Born and raised in Virginia/ Jane is 
from an all-deaf family. Educated at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Gallaudet College and New 
York University. Member of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf and the Little Theatre of the Deaf for 
two years. Jane, a dramatics teacher, has traveled 
extensively visiting schools for the deaf in America 
and abroad. She has studied television in New York 
City with Glenn Jordan and Sesame Street. 
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Peter and Jane concentrate on teaching visual cues to KRON-TV 4 floor manager. Kit Corson interprets. 
NEWSIGN FOUR is seen daily on KRON-TV 4 at 8:25 a.m. The program was developed by KRON-TV 4 
jointly with Visual Communication Arts, Inc. 


thusiastic response. “The big thing,” Jane 
emphasizes, “is the feeling of pride, of 
community ... the deaf community is 
very close.” 

Not only is their show unique in featur¬ 
ing “hard” and “soft” news for deaf peo¬ 
ple, and by deaf people, five days a 
week—but the product itself is distinctive. 
In contrast to the professional stone-face 
usually seen on TV, Peter and Jane’s 
delivery of news is more like a per¬ 
formance than a dry, stylized reading. 
Emotions, although abbreviated and non- 
editorial, scud over their faces like the 
shadows of birds across an open field. 

It is probably the visual component of 
the show, its direct viewer appeal, oddly 
enough, that has attracted a significant 
following of hearing audience in addition 
to the deaf. The technical challenges of 
creating a comprehensible and intelligible 
photographic background to complement 
the Ameslan newscast has resulted in a 
vigorously interesting media combination. 
Then, too, the intensity of communication 
from the appealing newscasters has its 
effect. 

The viewer is warmed by a flow of 
feelings, too rapid to make specific com¬ 
ments on specific issues in the news, or 
to indicate opinions on the part of the 
appealing Peter and his female colleague. 
There is, however, an indisputable sense 
of vigor in the brief presentations. It is 
what Jane calls “very live” news. 

Peter and Jane contend the total design 
concept is imperative, due to the nature 
of the language of signs itself. The 
method of communication they use is 
Ameslan, American Sign Language. 

Jane says this is the “native language” 
of the deaf, and that spoken English is a 
second language at best. Non-phonetic 
in nature, the symbols do not imitate 
sounds. Its grammatical structure re¬ 
sembles oriental languages more than 
English, according to Jane, with place¬ 
ment wording in different order. 

“That’s why we decided to try and get 
a news program,” Jane says. “There are 
other stations in small towns that do a 
literal translation of English into the 
language of signs, but with the difference 


in structure these don’t make as much 
sense as the Ameslan translation.” 

She said the language of signs is not 
the crude system many people imagine, 
that, in fact, it is highly developed and 
beautiful. Not only the hands carry the 
message, but the face and body express 
the idea as well. 

“Here with the language of signs we 
are able to keep an image visually before 
us while we are talking about something 
else. That’s not possible in spoken Eng¬ 
lish,” Jane stated. 

These differences led the pair into what 
passes for the routine of a daily live 
news broadcast. Starting from different 
points, they both get up about 5 a.m. in 
the morning. They converge on the studio 
about 6:30. The first thing they do is 
take news of the area’s deaf community 
from the teletype. Peter says many deaf 
people in the area are connected in a net¬ 
work of teletype machines, much the 
same way other people use telephones. 

About 7 a.m. their “voices” arrive for 
work. The station broadcasts a voice 
overlay of the same news Peter and Jane 
are doing. Peter’s voice is Kit and Jane’s 
Stephanie. 

About 7:45 a.m. they get a script of the 


five-minute newscast from the station 
producer and begin to translate it into 
the language of signs. By 8 a.m. that 
process is completed, and they gather 
with their director and the “voices” for 
a dry run. 

The show goes on the air at 8:25 and 
concludes at 8:30. Once it’s over, they 
go upstairs to watch the playback and 
take notes for future improvement. They 
also discuss the day’s work with the di¬ 
rector and their “voices” during the 
critique. 

Following the newscast, both Peter and 
Jane work in their office preparing future 
shows and answer letters and calls. Guest 
appearances and lectures are a common 
occurrence for both. 

Jane and Peter explained that there is 
also a lack of entertainment for the deaf. 
Productions such as “Johnny Belinda,” 
the melodramatic stage play and later 
TV drama about a deaf girl “miraculous¬ 
ly” taught the language of signs, are 
somewhat less than satisfying as indica¬ 
tions of the problems and capabilities of 
today’s deaf persons. “Johnny Belinda is 
our Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

All four of the NEWSIGN FOUR staff 
agree that one chief drawback limits the 
future of the young among the nation’s 
large deaf population . . . the relatively 
dearth of deaf people teaching the deaf. 
The difference, they insist, is that hearing 
persons are often not as sensitive to the 
needs and responses of the deaf. Like a 
Texan learning French and traveling to 
Paris to teach French, Jane says, the 
effort may be sincere but something is 
lacking. Accordingly, the young deaf are 
not well enough educated for today’s 
highly demanding technical jobs. 

Visual Communication Arts, Inc., Presi¬ 
dent Jane Wilk and Executive Producer 
Peter Wechsberg hope to broaden its scope 
of activities. In the potential future are 
plans for creation of a National Film In¬ 
stitute for the Deaf, and an expanded 
show modeled perhaps on the “Today 
Show” format—with interviews of talented 
deaf persons, expanded news and some 
kind of deaf variety show presentation. 



A wide angle shot of the NEWSIGN FOUR team. Peter Wechsberg and Jane Wilk/ right, are seen on 
air. Kit Corson and Stephanie Sammael, left, provide the off-camera narration to provide a totally inte¬ 
grated newscast daily on San Francisco KRON-TV 4. 
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Solo Mime to NTD Ensemble . . . 


The DA Interview: Bernard Bragg 


Bernard Bragg was born in Brooklyn, 
in New York City, September 27, 1928. 
Both his parents were deaf. He was the 
son of Wolf and Jennie (Stoloff) Bragg. 
His mother shared her genetical deafness 
with two of her sisters; his father’s deaf¬ 
ness was adventitious. 

Bernard entered the New York School 
for the Deaf on Riverside Drive when he 
was four years old. When he was eight, 
the school relocated in White Plains. 

Following his graduation in 1947, he 
entered Gallaudet College where he ma¬ 
jored in education and prepared for a 
career as a teacher of the deaf. His avid 
interest in theater heightened while he 
was in college, and he participated in 
many campus theatrical activities. 


(A Discussion With Frank Bowe) 

When he graduated from Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege in 1952, he accepted a position at the 
California School for the Deaf in Berke¬ 
ley. He met Marcel Marceau when he ap¬ 
peared in San Francisco in 1956. He 
auditioned for Marceau at that time. 
The famous mime was so impressed with 
Bernard’s work that he invited him to 
come to Paris that summer, and study 
with him for two months. 

When Bernard returned from Europe 
in the fall, he went back to CSD, but 
began working weekends in night clubs 
in the San Francisco area as a mime. 
Subsequently, he had his own television 
program called “The Quiet Man,” a week¬ 
ly presentation of children’s stories in 
mime. During his career as a mime he 


gave many one-man shows all over the 
United States and abroad, and appeared 
on BBC. Meanwhile, he had been study¬ 
ing for his master’s degree, which he 
received from San Francisco State College 
in 1959. 

In 1967 he was contacted by David 
Hays, and asked to come East to appear 
on a network special that would intro¬ 
duce the new theatrical concept that 
evolved into the National Theatre of the 
Deaf. When the company was formed 
later that year, he resigned his teaching 
position to join the National Theatre of 
the Deaf, as an actor and administrator. 

I decided to begin by asking him about 
his acting career. 


BOWE: Would that be why no one else has apparently tried 
it? Do you think there is still an opportunity for a deaf mime 
in night club work? 

BRAGG: A deaf mime, a hearing mime, it makes no difference 
for that matter. Alvin Epstein went to work as a solo mime 
in night clubs if I remember right. Yes, I think there is 
still an opportunity for anyone to do mime in night club 
work, but no one else, to my knowledge, has tried. Maybe 
it’s because mime is less appropriate for night clubs. It 
belongs to the theater. Traditional mimes like Marcel Mar¬ 
ceau have brought it to the stage. I am probably the first 
and last improvisational mime that worked in night clubs 
in this country, or maybe in the world. 

BOWE: How did it all begin? How did you first become an 
actor? 

BRAGG: As soon as I learned how to lie. I guess that’s the 
way everybody first becomes an actor. “I don’t want to go 
to school today.” “I have a headache.” “I have a stomach¬ 
ache.” You have got to be a real good actor to convince your 
mother! 

BOWE: I'll agree with that! 

BRAGG: Then my father had a theater company, and he put 
me in plays when I was quite young. Also, I had to act for 
hearing peers. When I was small, I wanted to make friends 
with them, so I would act for them. 

BOWE: I remember doing the same sort of thing myself. 

BRAGG: Anyway, if you mean how I first became an actor, 
“strutting and fretting” on the stage—in school, maybe be¬ 
cause I was more adept in signing than others, I got leading 
roles in the plays. 

BOWE: You've mentioned the roles your parents played in 
your becoming an actor. 

BRAGG: They have always encouraged me. They have always 
enjoyed watching me act, but how they helped me become the 
actor that I am is something else. I think I take after my 
father in his inclination towards acting. He was a very good 
actor. On the other hand, my mother has a very expressive 
face, whereas my father doesn’t; he expresses his feelings 
from within while my mother is much more external in her 
expression. My father and I are as different as Laurence 
Olivier and Marlon Brando. I am not comparing us to the 
two of them, but I am talking about the difference between 
the two actors. In my opinion, each is good in his own way. 

BOWE: Mr. Bragg, you have for some time been the foremost 
deaf actor in the United States. Your career has been re- 



Bernard Bragg—a recent likeness taken in March 1972. 


markable both for its scope and for its depth. Which phase 
of this career have you found most satisfying? 

BRAGG: My present career with NTD because I am doing 
many things that I have always wanted to do, and am able 
to do many things that I have never done before. Besides 
acting, experimenting, directing, traveling and studying with 
NTD, I give lectures at schools, colleges and universities and 
conduct drama workshops with hearing students as well as 
deaf students. I teach creative dramatics to hearing children 
in ghetto schools and teach sign-mime and mime in our an¬ 
nual summer school. Also, I appear on TV talk shows and 
do press interviews, and meet with hearing parents of deaf 
children as well as teachers and counselors of the deaf. I 
work with interpreters of the deaf, teaching them mime to 
help them become more expressive. Now I am doing film 
work with McCay Vernon’s “Sesame Street” project. Prior 
to all this, I could only teach and work as a solo mime, and 
I worked alone. Now I am involved much more with a vari¬ 
ety of people and children. 

BOWE: That sounds like enough to keep 10 men busy. You 
mentioned mime—specifically improvisational mime. Exactly 
what is this? Did you enjoy doing mime although it meant 
working alone? 
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'MY THIRD EYE'—With Bernard Bragg in the National Theatre of the Deaf 
production are Carol Fleming, Pat Graybill and Richard Kendall. 


BRAGG: I enjoy doing mime, all the more so because of my 
deafness; I could communicate my thoughts to hearing audi¬ 
ences. However, I prefer working with other people rather 
than working alone. If I could do mime with other people, 
maybe it would be different. I think I am happiest when I 
am involved with other people. I enjoyed doing mime be¬ 
cause it required ingenuity and virtuosity to convey personal 
thoughts and feelings, an outlook upon life, a philosophy of 
humor without the aid of words. It is different from acting. 
In acting you can only be yourself. In solo mime, you can 
play all different kinds of characters and still be detached 
from them. 

BOWE: I think I get your point. Would you say you have more 
or less given up mime now that you are with NTD? 

BRAGG: I never really gave up mime. I still do it all the 
time even in straight acting with NTD. We do include mime 
in our NTD performances. For example, in “Gianni Schicchi” 
we used a lot of mime. Come to think of it, there was as 
much mime in “Songs From Milkwood” as there was in our 
latest production, “My Third Eye.” I simply gave up my 
career as a solo performer. As I said before, I like being in¬ 
volved in ensemble theater. Solo performing is very lonely 
work. 

BOWE: Looking back, what would you say is the one thing 
that has helped you most in attaining the goals you have 
reached? 

BRAGG: Self-determination and singleness of purpose. I was 
not distracted from my goals. I know from a long way back 
when I was very young that I wanted to teach. I also knew 
that I wanted to work in the theater. I owe whatever suc¬ 
cess I have achieved to the repetition of small personal 
achievements and the encouragement that I received from 
my parents, the schools, teachers and my friends and class¬ 
mates who appreciated my efforts, both in teaching other 
children, and also in school dramatics. That helped build 
self-confidence. That helped me believe in myself and be¬ 
lieve in my own creative abilities. That is what made me 
finally reach all my goals. When I was young, the creative 
process was hard at work within me. I enjoyed things that 
I created on my own. I immediately lost interest in things 
that someone forced me to copy or to do again that others 
had already done before. My father can attest to that. 

BOWE: In what way? 

BRAGG: Every year he would give me Christmas toys. Some 
of them didn’t require you to use your brain very much, like 
a model airplane—all you had to do was turn the large rod 
that was connected to a control and the plane went around 
and around. There wasn’t anything more you could do with 
that damned plane. I lost interest in it. The two toys I got 
when I was young that stayed with me for years and years 
until I was fourteen or fifteen were a chemistry set and 
Lincoln Logs. I kept them. Why? Because there was no end 
to creating more and more and more. It was exciting. I 


could design a new house—a different house each time I 
played with it. My creative instincts have helped me reach 
this point. That is why I am all for creative drama in 
every school for the deaf. 

BOWE: Let's stay with that awhile. What would you say that 
theater in general and creative drama in particular can do 
to help educate deaf childen? 

BRAGG: The amount theater can contribute to education is 
infinite. For a teacher to free his student through the use 
of creative drama is something I would give my arm to see. 
So many people, parents and teachers, have overlooked, or 
are not aware of, the importance of guiding the children, 
whether deaf or hearing, to create for themselves in writing, 
painting, drama, dance and music. They make the children 
do the same thing over and over again. For example, parents 
of deaf children want their children to talk. Teachers are 
put under pressure to teach children to speak, to imitate what 
they see on other people’s lips. What happens in the end is 
that they don’t become creative in their communication, or in 
their expression. They only say what they have been taught 
to say, and only what they know how to say. The same ap¬ 
plies to other activities. They behave imitatively, not spon¬ 
taneously, and that is why creative drama should be made a 
part of the school curriculum—but then I think teachers them¬ 
selves may do well to take courses in creative drama them¬ 
selves first just to get turned on so that they may be able 
to help the children turn on. Again, parents may just as 
well take these courses also so they can better understand 
what it is like to be free to express oneself, so that they will 
be able to encourage their own children to express them- 
selevs in whatever they do. 

BOWE: I think you have made a very important point here. 
We often talk about the greater use of nonverbal communi¬ 
cation deaf parents often make, the way they express them¬ 
selves so very clearly, as opposed to the often stony-faced 
expressions you see on the faces of some hearing parents. 
The hearing parents are used to showing expression and 
feelings with their voices rather than with their bodies. Train¬ 
ing could help them become more adept at communicating 
visually. 

BRAGG: If you go into a classroom in a typical school for the 
deaf, say the fourth grade, you are likely to find the teacher 
prompting the child to come to you and say: “My name is 
John So-and-so.” It is very strange and disconcerting because 
you never asked what his name is. Why does the teacher 
prompt the child to approach you? That will be the day 
when a deaf child will come to you and communicate with¬ 
out any prompting from anyone else. Who are you? Where 



HONOREE—Bernard Bragg is shown accepting a plaque honoring him for his 
contributions to deaf people through theater. The presentation was made at 
Gallaudet College in May 1971. 
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• In acting you can only be yourself. In solo mime, 
you can play all kinds of characters and still be 
detached from them. 

® The amount theater can contribute to education is 
infinite. 

® We are trying to encourage deaf leaders to upgrade 
theater activities in their hometowns. 

® The story of my life could be anyone's story. 

° My future, like my past, is unpredictable. 

are you from? Why are you here? Are you a friend of the 
teacher? Are you a parent of a deaf kid here? Can you sign? 

BOWE: How would creative drama help us reach that day? 

BRAGG: Creative drama does not mean that children become 
actors and give plays or act before an audience, though it 
can contribute to improving the work in such presentations. 
Creative drama can mean many things, such as playing 
different theater games which children can improvise with¬ 
out preparation and learn from without instruction. I had 
one group of students come on the stage and act out three 
different situations one after the other, classroom situations 
in 1952, then in 1972 and finally in 1992. Really, it was amaz¬ 
ing what the children came up with. In showing what the 
situation was like 20 years ago, their feelings, their opinions 
of that period were very clearly illustrated through their im- 
provisational mime. They even built up their own dialogue. 
They showed the 1972 classroom situation truthfully. Then 
they improvised again to show it 20 years later. One student 
who played the role of their teacher asked the students to 
work with their computers. A student asked what the sub¬ 
ject was for today, and the “teacher” said, “English”—which 
seemed very funny to me—the idea of using a computer to 
do creative writing. But then that really said something about 
how they felt. It is thrilling to see children do this kind of 
thing. This is what creative drama means, and the teachers 
can follow up by having them write out what happened in 
dialogue or story form, or by drawing or painting pictures 
or even by building a formal play. A teacher can use creative 
drama as a means of teaching many different subjects, such 
as math, history and social science. How much more inter¬ 
esting it would be if the children were able to develop stories 
from the Bible, history, etc., through spontaneous group ac¬ 
tivity instead of from a fixed script. That is what creative 
drama is all about, and that is how theater can help educate 
children in school. 



Left: Mrs. Helen Powers and Bernard Bragg at Irene Kampen's. 
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BOWE: I like these ideas and agree with your emphasis on 
creative thinking as opposed to mere imitation. We seem to 
be talking now about what theater can do for deaf people. 
As you've indicated, it has a lot to offer. Ironically, many 
deaf persons have complained that NTD's plays seem to be 
more for hearing people than for deaf persons. How do you 
answer these complaints? 

BRAGG: Our past productions did seem to be slanted toward 
the hearing audience rather than the deaf one, but really 
they were not. You are aware that hearing people get the 
spoken word and some meaning from signs. You get only 
signs, and feel left out. Also, sign-mime, the extension and 
adaptation of the language of signs, has been rather com¬ 
plex, in an attempt to stretch our medium (and audiences!). 
In the past maybe we did a little too much poetry, but we 
thought poetry was an excellent means of stretching the 
language of signs and giving life to it; its descriptive values 
go hand in hand with sign-mime. We might have gone too 
far in some cases, but then the first two years was a time 
of apprenticeship for us. One thing that was slanted toward 
the hearing was that we chose plays that reflect the modern 
theater taste, and not old-fashioned plays that would bring 
discredit to the deaf population if they seemed to represent 
our main taste. In this regard, we hope to bring the deaf 
community into the mainstream of national and international 
cultural life. We would serve no function if we kept to the 
old favorites. These are the province of the fine amateur 
companies, which we want to help. I think we are coming 
into our own, judging from the highly favorable response from 
the deaf audience to our latest production, “My Third Eye”— 
the play of our own creation, the story of our lives, our 
dreams and fantasies. 

BOWE: Personally, I enjoyed that one much more than the 
previous productions. You are saying, then, that NTD has 
a lot to offer in its own unique way? 

BRAGG: I feel NTD can offer deaf people as much as existing 
theater can offer to hearing people, no more or less, except 
that because of their deafness they probably need it more 
than hearing people. Hearing people can get the full benefit 
of TV and the movies. Deaf people cannot. 

BOWE: That would seem to point to the need for local deaf 
theater groups. What is happening on this level? 

BRAGG: There are about eight or ten well-established local 
theater groups in the country. Several have been set up 
since NTD came into being. Some of the older ones are more 
active than ever now. Most of these groups participate in the 
NAD Cultural tournaments. One very good theater group that 
existed before NTD was the Hughes Memorial Theatre in 
Washington, D.C. Why isn’t there more local activity? I 
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don’t know if there just isn’t enough interest in theater on 
the part of deaf people, or if it is that they don’t have enough 
time because putting on a play is time-consuming. Anyway, 
our summer school this year was geared to deaf people who 
are interested in working in community theater. We are try¬ 
ing to encourage deaf leaders to upgrade theater activities 
in their hometowns. 

BOWE: What about your own future and that of NTD? 

BRAGG: I wish I could answer that as simply as you can ask 
it. I feel we should continue doing more of the same thing— 
experimenting and expanding ourselves. I hope that NTD will 
expand into two companies, one company to experiment and 
the other to tour, and then reverse the process. Maybe a 
third company could go into a weekly TV program, make 
films, and possibly set up a M.A. program for training deaf 
teachers in educational theater, encouraging the schools to 
establish creative drama programs as part of the school 
curriculum, and hire deaf teachers from our M.A. program. 
My future lies with all of that because this is where my in¬ 
terest is. 

BOWE: To realize this "future/ 7 we will need many more 
capable young actors. What kind of advice would you give 
to aspiring deaf actors? 

BRAGG: I would say to young people: You will first find out 
whether you love yourself in the art or the art in yourself. 
If you love yourself in the art, then forget it. You can apply 
for work as a model or something like that, but if you really 
love the art in yourself, then discipline it. Nourish it and 
cultivate it through hard work, study and observation. Look 
into yourself first, then you will know whether your life be¬ 
longs to the stage or not. If you know you really belong to 
the theater, then become completely involved in all phases 
of training. How far you can go depends on your attitude 
toward theater, toward the people with whom you work, and 
finally and most importantly, toward yourself and your art. 

BOWE: Let's get back to you. Mrs. Helen Powers has recently 
written a story of your life, to be published by Dodd, Mead 
in September, I believe. When I asked her why she wrote 
the book, she said: "The book is the story of Bernard's life 
from infancy. It deals in particular with the aspects lead¬ 
ing up to his career in theater. In essence it describes the 
life of a congenitally deaf child, and the problems he faces. 
The premise of the book is that it is not differences that keep 
people apart, but the lack of understanding. By relating the 
circumstances of deafness to the exciting developments in 
Bernard's life, I have tried to pass on to my readers a realistic 
understanding of his handicap, with the lofty hope that a 
better understanding of one thing may open the channels to 
a better understanding of many things. This is why the book 
was written." Frankly, I am looking forward to reading it. 
Let me ask you: Why do you feel Mrs. Powers decided to 
write a book about you? 

BRAGG: This is her first book. She had wanted to write a 
book, but had not found the right subject for her first book, 
or the subject that would interest her. 

BOWE: Yes, I recall she said, when I asked her about the 
secret of her enthusiasm in writing: "The secret is very 
simple. I only write about people I like. No vibes, no story." 

BRAGG: She wrote for the newspaper as a columnist, theater 
critic, and feature writer. One day she saw NTD and wrote 
a review and was fascinated by the theater and the people 
in it. She got permission to come to Waterford one afternoon 
to write about NTD and the O’Neill Theater Center. I was 
around and she saw me and asked me if I would be willing 


"Signs of Silence" by Mrs. Helen Powers will be pub¬ 
lished in September by Dodd, Mead. The story of Bernard 
Bragg's life, the 70,000-word book is priced at $6.95. It con¬ 
tains 16 pages of photos, many never before published. 


to sit down and talk to her, answering some of her questions 
about our work. About two months later she wrote me a note 
and offered to write a book about my life. I accepted. Judging 
from her letters and things that I had read, Helen was very 
intelligent and perceptive. I liked her style of writing, and 
she seemed to have an inquisitive mind. She asked good, 
pertinent questions. I knew if someone was to write a book 
about me, it would just have to be Helen who did it, no one 
else, so I accepted. She didn’t know the language of signs 
at the time. I remember she once said to me: "You and I 
have something in common. I can’t talk either. I can only 
write.’’ That was enough for me to really know that we were 
the right combination for this book. During all of the writing 
period, she really didn’t know what was in it for her. She 
didn’t know what to expect. She learned a lot during all this 
time, and she learned to sign while she was writing the book. 
She wrote about me, and inevitably touched many aspects 
of deafness. I doubt if that is what she had in mind in the 
beginning, but it was inevitable. 

BOWE: What significance do you attach to this book? 

BRAGG: The story of my life could be anyone’s story. He 
wouldn’t have to have the same handicap as mine, or be 
blind or crippled. It could be the story of a perfectly normal 
person. The creative process as shown in this book can be 
more or less similar to the creative process that anyone can 
go through in his life. The significance I attach to this book 
is the creative process. There are many small incidents in 
my life that are meaningless, if isolated, so you have to look 
upon all of them, like killing a cat, or the snub that Marcel 
Marceau gave me, as part of the whole process. Then you 
will understand what makes a person tick. I must sit down 
all by myself and read it through again, then perhaps I will 
begin to understand myself a little better; maybe it will help 
me understand other people also. 

BOWE: Why would you say people should read this book? 

BRAGG: First, I never said that I think people should read 
this book. But of course I would like them to, if it would 
help them understand deaf people, not just tolerate them 
but understand them. I like to hope it will help spare deaf 
children some of the frustrations in life, and in education 
confined to imitative methods, such as pure oralism. If the 
book can help people see the light and open doors and let 
deaf children come out freer, happier, better able to com¬ 
municate . . . Nowadays, we get many hearing parents who 
tell us how sorry they were for not learning the language of 
signs when their deaf child was very young and for not send¬ 
ing their child to a school where children would have a free 
atmosphere, where teachers were more liberal, imaginative 
and creative, and where total communication (which in the 
past was called the combined method) was acceptable. They 
keep telling us how sorry they were for not listening to the 
advice of deaf adults, and for listening to prejudiced people— 
really, it’s not their fault. The facts were not available to 
them. That is why I feel people should read this book, as 
well as other biographies, and "They Grow in Silence’’ by 
Mindel and Vernon, and "In This Sign,’’ by Joanne Greenberg. 

BOWE: If the book is half as good as I believe it must be, it 
deserves to be widely read. Let me ask you: What do you 
hope to be doing 10 years from now? 

BRAGG: My future, like my past, is unpredictable. My life 
has been exciting and adventuresome. It would not be possible 
for me to put down in words what I will be doing tomorrow 
or 10 years from tomorrow because every opportunity that 
comes my way changes my life. I hope that my work, what¬ 
ever it is, will affect as many people and children, deaf and 
hearing, as possible—culturally, socially and educationally. 

BOWE: If you had your life to live over, would you do it differ¬ 
ently? 

BRAGG: The actor in me says yes—the inner me says no. 

BOWE: Thank you, Mr. Bragg. 
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NHK Largest of Its Kind . . . 

Japan s TV Deaf School Helps Preschoolers 

By ROBERT L. SWAIN, JR. 


Whether in overcrowded, smog-plagued 
Tokyo or in a sparsely-settled, remote 
village at a far end of the sprawling 
Japanese archipelago, a mother of a 
deaf preschooler in Japan can have ex¬ 
pert advice on how to work with her 
child by merely flicking a dial on her 
television set. This service is made 
possible by the huge Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation—NHK (from its three-tier 
corporate name: Nippon Hoso Kyokai). 

NHK’s Education TV Network pro¬ 
duces a program the “TV Deaf School” 
that is unique in the broadcasting world. 
It also televises lessons for the hard 
of hearing, children with defective 
speech, including stammerers, the 
mentally retarded and other physically 
handicapped boys and girls. 

NHK’s concern with the deaf and other 
handicapped children stems from the 
fact that Japan, one of the most densely 
populated countries on the face of the 
globe, has an estimated total of 1,100,000 
deal, blind or otherwise physically or 
mentally handicapped children and who 
require specialized education. 

NHK inaugurated its “TV Deaf 
School” in 1961 because “of the need 
to help parents in getting over the shock 
of finding that their young children are 
deaf. Almost all parents, when they are 
told that their children have hearing 
difficulties, will be plunged in grief or 
despair. The program encourages the 
parents to devote themselves to the 
training and education of their hand¬ 
icapped children with bright hopes. 

NHK added, “In other words, the con¬ 
tent of this program will be helpful to 
the mothers of such handicapped chil¬ 
dren (and other members of their fam¬ 
ilies) to learn what preparations are 
necessary at home to promote the effect 
of the education of such children later 
at school, with what considerations they 


should deal with these children, what 
kind of special knowledge is necessary., 
etc.” 

Another important aim of the “TV 
Deaf School” is to assist the parents 
to establish a discipline for dealing with 
their children. 

The 1971-1972 schedule of the “TV Deaf 
School,” which began in March 1971 and 
continued through this March, televised 
the content and techniques of various 
lessons mothers of preschool deaf chil¬ 
dren can give at home. The program 
was broadcast twice a week, Monday 
and Friday, each installment lasting hah 
an hour. NHK cited that such preschool 
training was necessary because deaf tots 
in Nippon have to wait until they arc 
three or four years old before they can 
enter kindergarten affiliated with schools 
for the handicapped—and if there is 
room for them. 

Although stress was placed on the les¬ 
sons for the education of the hearing 
impaired within the two-year-old age 
group, the program’s general content 
was also useful for training deaf children 
in both below and above this age level. 

Parents were constantly reminded of 
the importance of early speech training 
and the utilization of residual hearing 
“no matter how weak.” The program 
featured deaf preschoolers wearing hear¬ 
ing aids who were exposed to musical 
instruments, sound-producing toys, musi¬ 
cal records, the buzz of telephones and 
h man voices. NHK pointed out that deaf 
children should “recognize the existence 
o the world of sounds and words.” 

Besides the training lessons, the “TV 
Deaf School” showed deaf youngsters at 
home in the intimate family circle and 
at mealtimes with their sisters, brothers 
an l other relatives. These candid close- 
i ps keynoted the necessity of having 
the deaf child involved in family life 


as an integral part of his development 
and adjustment. The entire family should 
make an effort to understand the expres¬ 
sions of the hearing-impaired child, NHK 
maintained. It repeatedly admonished 
fathers to spend more time with their 
handicapped children. 

In addition, films were run depicting 
the reaction of deaf preschoolers to their 
surroundings and other stimuli. Usually 
a film ended with a mother voicing her 
opinion on the raising and training of 
a deaf child or describing her theories 
of handling a two-year-old with a hearing 
loss. 

Parents were told again and again to 
cultivate the right mental and emotional 
attitude toward their children’s handicap 
and limitations. Such approach was 
imperative, NHK iterated, so the chil¬ 
dren “can grow up with healthy and 
well-balanced minds and bodies.” Yet, 
at the same time, NHK warned that 
deaf children shouldn’t be overprotected. 
Rubbing elbows with the outside world 
should enable them “to adjust them¬ 
selves properly and become independent 
in the severe reality they have to face 
in the future.” 

It’s the parents’ responsibility, NHK 
went on to say, to help steer their deaf 
children on the route to eventual in¬ 
dependence and self-sustenance by 
supplying them with games and puzzles 
designed to develop their imagination 
and to put the mind to work. Moreover, 
suggestions were given on how to spur 
the children’s creativity by getting them 
interested in art, clay molding, making 
objects out of paper and similar ac¬ 
tivities. 

NHK takes the view that deaf children 
with hearing loss otherwise are normal 
and attempted to get this across in its 
1971-1972 program by televising deaf 
boys and girls on shopping tours down- 




Left: The "TV Deaf School" believes in exposing hearing impaired children to the world of sounds and words. In this picture a deaf moppet, her face 
mirroring curiosity, examines a telephone and feels its buzz. Right: "Make as much noise as you can!" a teacher at NHK's "TV Deaf School" urges a 
hearing-deprived pupil in order to make him aware that he lives on a very noisy planet. 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN JAPAN—Left: A teacher at the "TV Deaf School" encourages a severely hard of hearing child to experiment with a tele¬ 
phone equipped with an amplifier. Right: At NHK's Tokyo studios a panel of mothers discuss the needs and problems of their preschool deaf children. 


town, at play with hearing friends and 
in classes with the hearing. 

Since Japan is known for her elaborate 
code of etiquette and politeness, it was 
not surprising that NHK went to the 
extent of urging parents to teach their 
deaf children proper table manners, 
courtesy and how to behave in other 
people’s homes. 

To give an idea of what is being done 
for the education and training of the 
hearing impaired in Japan, NHK con¬ 
ducted televised visits to schools and 
institutions for the deaf and explained 
the various teaching procedures. A 
comparison was made by introducing 
similar schools and institutions of other 
countries. 

In its 1971-1972 program, NHK encour¬ 
aged wide participation among parents 
by bringing them together in small, in¬ 
formal groups before the television cam¬ 
eras for a frank discussion of the prob¬ 
lems and pressing needs of the very 
young deaf. Parents watching the pro¬ 
gram on their home screens were also 
invited to submit questions to be an¬ 
swered by authorities in the question- 
and-answer periods that preceded the 
discussions. 

To its credit, NHK made a serious 
endeavor to present a true picture of 
the employment opportunities for the 
deaf in Japan. Thorough training in any 
skill that the deaf can take up, NHK 
said, would enable the reasonably ad¬ 
justed deaf person to fit in the daily 
pattern of employment. Since the “TV 
Deaf School’’ can be seen by most any¬ 
one in Japan having a TV set, the 
Japanese public most likely has a 
heightened awareness of the adaptability 
of the deaf to the jobs that they can 
successfully hold and which do not 
necessarily depend on the hearing sense. 

NHK concluded its 1971-1972 series with 
a movie tracing the program of a two- 
year-old deaf child during the year to 
convince the parents that they can do 
much for their handicapped children by 
having the right mixture of patience, 
understanding, faith and determination. 
Mothers who followed the program dur¬ 
ing the year were invited to NHK’s 
Tokyo’s studios to exchange views on 


how they felt about the “TV Deaf 
School” and what they had learned from 
it. And particularly what were their 
plans for their deaf children. 

The 1971-1972 program was prepared 
with the cooperation and advice of the 
leading educators of the deaf in Tokyo. 
They were Isao Oshima, principal of the 
Japan Deaf Children’s School; Minoru 
Okuda and Hiroyuki Suenobu, principal 
and teacher, respectively, at the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Otuska School for Deaf 
Children; Kaoru Hirasawa, principal of 
the School for Deaf Children attached 
to Tokyo Educational University, and 
Akira Totoki, a teacher at the same 
school; Surnio Ozawa, lecturer at the 
Tokyo Metropolitan School for the 
Physically Handicapped Children, and 
Akitoshi Ohtsuka, head of the kindergar¬ 
ten affiliated with Tokyo Educational 
University. 

Government personnel serving as con¬ 
sultants were Kazutoshi Kitahara, 
curriculum survey official of the Educa¬ 
tion Ministry, and Akira Matsuda, 
director of the Education Committee of 
the Tokyo Metropolitan Government. 

NHK, however laudable its serious in¬ 
tention to aid the preschool deaf child 
by furnishing special guidance to the 
parents, could make its “TV Deaf 
School” even more useful by bringing 
into it deaf adults who have been 
“through the mill.” They could pool their 
experiences for the profit and informa¬ 
tion of the parents and the general 
public, too. This should result in a better 
grasp of the role and place of deaf adults 
in society and elsewhere; and, im¬ 
portantly, of their inherent right to be 
treated fairly. 

NHK, to tell at least something about 
it, is the largest of its kind in the world. 
No other broadcasting company can 
command the vast resources and 
facilities enjoyed by NHK. It doesn’t 
clutter the air waves with grating, 
repetitious commercials because the 
huge combine derives its revenue from 
the receivers’ fees paid by owners of 
television sets and radios in Japan. 

Based at Uchisaiwai-cho, chiyoda-ku in 
Tokyo, NHK operates nearly 3,000 trans¬ 
mitting stations in Japan alone. Its Over¬ 


seas Broadcasting Services saturates a 
considerable part of Asia with programs 
in 23 different languages for a total of 
37 hours, day and night. 

An aggressive exponent of mass edu¬ 
cation, NHK’s Education TV Network 
places at the disposal of the viewing 
audience a rich smorgasbord of academ¬ 
ic, vocational, technical and agricultural 
courses; it runs a fully-accredited high 
school with approximately 70,000 stu¬ 
dents enrolled. Like an over-solicitious 
school teacher, NHK checks each stu¬ 
dent’s progress with personally delivered 
letters every two months. Nor are the 
adults neglected ... for their benefit and 
enlightenment are courses on nearly ev¬ 
ery imaginable subject. Even on the cor¬ 
rect use of the abacus and in the ancient 
Japanese art of flower arrangement in 
vases of all descriptions. Women are 
given lessons on dressmaking, handi¬ 
crafts and efficient homemaking. 

Those who like to pick up a language 
or two each year have a field day with 
a choice of instruction in a wide assort¬ 
ment of languages offered by NHK’s 
large staff of linguists. No tongue is 
difficult for them, such as Chinese and 
Russian. 

NHK is erecting at its Broadcasting 
Center at Shibyua in Tokyo a modernis¬ 
tic, sleek 23-story building and a great 
hall with a seating capacity of 4,000, 
both of which are slated for completion 
in early 1973. These imposing additions 
befit the status of Tokyo as the world’s 
largest city. And a tour of the giant 
NHK studios should be included by the 
American rubbernecker in Tokyo. Es¬ 
sential is a pair of sturdy feet. 


COSD Has New Address 

The Council of Organizations Serving 
the Deaf has moved from Washington, 
D. C., quarters on Connecticut Avenue, 
which has been its address since it began 
operations, to a Maryland location. The 
new address and telephone number: 

Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf 
Wilde Lake Village Green 
Columbia, Maryland 21044 
(301) 997-2777 
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Does Hearing Impairment Affect Sleep? 


Psychological Aspects Of Deafness 


I can only speak to you today about 
the psychological aspects of deafness and 
not from the psychological aspects of 
deafness. 

This should immediately start your 
thinking mechanism rolling because what 
I am saying is that I am talking about 
something and not from the experience 
iteslf. I am not the expert for he or she 
would most likely be someone who had 
some knowledge of human behavior dy¬ 
namics and was also deaf. But I am here 
today and I hope that I can share with 
you some of the things that have be¬ 
come apparent to me as well as some of 
the things that I have learned in my 
short time in the area of deafness. 

In the play “No Exit” Sartre has one of 
the characters say that “Hell is other 
people.” In the deaf experience we can 
modify this a bit and say “Hell is hearing 
people.” For while the impairment is 
with hearing the problem is with people. 
So deafness as I view it is a people prob¬ 
lem. It is quite evident that this has 
much to do with the communications 
problem, but I believe there is a more 
basic human condition which leads to 
conflict. 

Human beings are basically egocentric, 
that is they believe that everyone’s per¬ 
ception and experience of “reality” is 
essentially no different than their own and 
therefore it follows that difference is seen 
as deviance which is equated with in¬ 
feriority. So we have the formula: differ¬ 
ence = deviance = inferiority. 

In the general public this attitude 
has led to many social injustices but 
the attitude is to some degree under¬ 
standable, given that our education 
system spends little time preventing 
or ameliorating the situation. 

However tolerable this attitude may 
be among people in general, there is 
little place for it among members of 
the “helping profession.” Not that 
we can eradicate it (because to some 
degree I believe it to be biological) 
but a continuous awareness of it can 
lessen its effects. 

People who are deaf suffer from 
both edges of this “egocentric sword.” 

Since deafness is not a visible dis¬ 
ability, they look just like me and 
you. Much behavior is judged on the 
basis of the “hearing” standard and 
is thereby misjudged, as immature, 
retarded or childish. 

However, even when the disability 
is “made visible,” people who are 
deaf then suffer from the difference = 
deviance = inferiority association. 


Speech given at the Symposium on Deafness at 
East Carolina University on May 10, 1972, by Dr. 
Robert Markman, Ph.D., Director of Psychological 
Services for the Deaf, Division of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation, North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N.C. 28655. 
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By DR. ROBERT MARKMAN, Ph.D. 

Of course, the most noticeable differ¬ 
ence in most cases is no speech. And it 
is most often because of this difference 
that people who are deaf are misunder¬ 
stood, misjudged and mislabeled. I do 
not want to go into a lengthy talk about 
speech as related to language, intelligence 
or competence. But this much I would 
like to clarify, speech is only the outward 
manifestation of language and of the 
thinking process in general, and we know 
of no reliable relationship between in¬ 
telligence and speech (just look at some 
of the leading speakers in this country 
if you want proof) and yet people who 
are deaf are continually judged intellectu¬ 
ally inferior by all strata of society, in¬ 
cluding psychologists who mistest and 
misinterpret and by social agencies who 
misuse misleading information. 

This all leads to the basic tenet of 
my talk and that is that “the most devas¬ 
tating psychological aspect of deafness is 
that people who are deaf are not heard!” 
Not that they cannot hear but that they 
are not heard! We know they can’t hear, 
but we do not realize that in some im¬ 
portant sense neither do we, or more 
correctly, physiologically we can hear but 
we don’t listen. Wouldn’t it be an irony 
of existence if we discovered that a large 
proportion of those who can hear don’t 
listen, while many who can’t hear do 
listen. I’m not sure it is this way, but I 
wouldn’t be very surprised if it were so. 

We know that the best source of in¬ 
formation about an individual is his own 
behavior and yet we are so busy trying 
to normalize the difference away because 
it makes us uncomfortable, that we have 
neglected to listen to how deafness affects 
the total person. 

How can we begin to learn about people 
who are deaf so that we can help them 
attain to their optimal potentials? 

I believe that we must first realize that 
people who are deaf are not hearing peo¬ 
ple without hearing. Soundlessness from 
birth and even postlingually makes for a 
world differently structured then a world 
with sound. Many of us who would readily 
see that the world is structured differently 
for those brought up as Baptists and 
Buddhists do not see the same phenom¬ 
enon among hearing and deaf people. As 
I am sure you understand I am not talk¬ 
ing about deaf people being “all alike” 
but that there must be some different 
ways of structuring a world without mean¬ 
ingful sound. 

To understand some of this structure, 
we need to initiate research which will 
yield information to help us to understand 
the structure of the soundless world of 
deafness. 

There are many areas for this research 
to begin. I have picked some that have 
special interest for me and also because 


I feel they might give you some insight 
into the special problems inherent in 
living in a hearing world. 

The first of these areas is sleep, you 
know that thing we do every night or for 
some of us whenever we can put together 
a 20-minute block of time during the day. 
Research into sleep has been going on 
for over 15 years and we are beginning 
to understand its importance as an in¬ 
dicator of total functioning. Briefly this 
is the basis of my questioning. 

To a large degree the quality of one’s 
sleep is dependent on the physical and 
psychological stability of the organism. 
Lack of sleep or poor restless sleep is 
usually indicative of some incipient phys¬ 
ical or psychological problem. As with 
all vital human structures and behavior, 
sleep has not randomly come into being 
but has evolved to its present state be¬ 
cause of its survival benefit to the or¬ 
ganism. Since sleep finds the organism 
in its most vulnerable attitude it stands 
to reason that those senses which are best 
able to alert are most vital to survival 
and therefore serve as sleep protectors. 
It would appear that the most vital of 
these senses during sleep is hearing. 
Therefore to some extent the quality of 
our sleep is dependent on our ability to 
auditorily monitor our environment. 

Where then, if there is any validity to 
this thesis, does this place deaf people? 
For here we are faced with an organism 
that is physically blocked from auditorily 
monitoring its environment. How does 
this fact affect the quality of sleep of 
people who cannot hear. Basically the 
problem is this: We know that good sleep 
is vital to the health and well-being of 
an organism; therefore, those factors 
which interfere with sleep place the or¬ 
ganism into a stress situation which re¬ 
mains unrelieved for the duration of the 
poor sleep period. It must be apparent 
by now that for the deaf person the de¬ 
bilitating factor is chronic and thereby 
makes the stress condition a chronic one. 
Although it is much too early to speculate 
on its possible effects on personality de¬ 
velopment, it might give us some insight 
into the “explosive, temperamental, para¬ 
noid personality characteristics often at¬ 
tributed to the deaf population.” Also, 
from a rehabilitation standpoint the ques¬ 
tion of how we might remedy the situa¬ 
tion is of paramount importance. To this 
end such things as relaxation training 
and electrosleep might prove efficacious. 

The area of personal space is another 
in which some insight would be very 
helpful in understanding the structuring 
of a soundless world. All people are 
essentially territorial, that is they estab¬ 
lish and maintain some physical and psy¬ 
chological boundaries between themselves 
and others. These physical boundaries 
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are quite evident, ranging from the most 
comfortable chair in the house to the 
fence around the yard to borders with 
other countries. The psychological bound¬ 
ary (personal space) is not quite as evi¬ 
dent but in many respects it is the one 
within which the person must continually 
interact. I am talking about an invisible 
bubble which we all set up around our¬ 
selves. It is there to keep us comfortable 
and secure during our interaction with 
the environment. So the bubble is quite 
large when we engage with someone we 
don’t like and almost nonexistent (but not 
quite) with someone we love. So this 
personal space area is vital in order to 
maintain ego comfort. However by the 
very nature of their mode of communi¬ 
cation deaf people encroach on this space. 
Let me explain: In conversation between 
hearing people many activities, i.e., look¬ 
ing up or down, playing with something 
in the hand, averting one’s eyes towards 
various sounds and even closing the eyes, 
etc., are used to lessen the strain of con¬ 
stant contact within either person’s per¬ 
sonal space. When conversing with a 
deaf person these diversions cannot be 
used if communication is to take place. 
The degree of attention required in com¬ 
municating with deaf people is often of 
such great intensity, without recourse to 
the normal escape routes, that discomfort 
is usually a concomitant result. I be¬ 
lieve it is this discomfort and frustration 
which results in the misleading smile and 
head shaking acknowledgements (in both 
persons) which socially signals under¬ 
standing but often mean just the oppo¬ 
site. This of course leads into the whole 
area of body language which I believe 
is vitally important for all human inter¬ 
action, but unfortunately my talk today 
does not allow me to expound on that 
topic. Just let me say here that the so- 
called paranoid personality of the deaf 
person may actually be an accurate 
reading of the body language of others 
whose words are accepting but whose 
body exudes the difference = deviance = 
inferiority association. Another source of 
discomfort when communicating or work¬ 
ing with the deaf is the greater probabil¬ 
ity that touching will occur. Since the 
usual mode for getting attention is ab¬ 
sent, much poking, tapping, holding, strok¬ 
ing, etc., is utilized. Aside from the pos¬ 
sible violation of each other’s personal 
space, there is in our society a taboo 
against touching both strangers and 
friends. Not only is it considered impolite 
to touch or point, there is evidence that 
most touching in our society occurs in 
intimate situations and therefore touch 
in general has a sexual connotation at¬ 
tached to it. Given our attitude toward 
open demonstration of sexuality, discom¬ 
fort in hearing—deaf communication is 
likely because of a possible conditional 
reaction toward touch. 

The area of architecture and the phys¬ 
ical environment in general holds a spe¬ 
cial interest for me. It is an area in 
which “taking for granted” is the normal 
way. How do people who are deaf fare 


in an environment built by hearing peo¬ 
ple? There has been much said lately 
about the visual and auditory pollution 
of our environment. Of course the deaf 
do not have to worry about the auditory 
irritants of our culture but to focus on 
this, as some professionals are now doing, 
is to misinterpret the ingredients of hu¬ 
man growth. For while the deaf are 
shielded from the auditory pollution of 
our public environment, they are also 
deprived of the essential auditory stimu¬ 
lation of the private environment without 
compensatory stimulation. Let me try 
to make this clearer: Our public en¬ 
vironment is designed for both auditory 
and visual comprehension and deafness 
does not preclude interaction because the 
visual component by itself is adequate. 
However, in the private environment 
(one’s home, dormitory, etc.) the accent 
is on privacy which means that visual 
communication between units (rooms, 
floors) is kept to a minimum. This sit¬ 
uation does work great hardship on the 
amount of communication between deaf 
people and between hearing and deaf peo¬ 
ple. When we want something we just 
call, while for the deaf person it might 
just be easier to avoid the reaching out 
behavior necessary for interaction. Of 
course, this situation is unavoidable (but 
changeable) when one must make do 
with already existing homes or schools, 
but the lack of research in this field un¬ 
fortunately points to continued maladapted 
environments for years to come. 

This leads into the last area that I will 
speak about today, and that is the whole 
concept of adaptation. We know that man 
is a most adaptable organism, who can 
adapt to conditions ranging from polluted 
air to concentration camps; however, 
what many have failed to realize is that 
adaptation or adjustment to environment 
that sustains life but destroys human 


value and potentials is a poor and costly 
solution. I believe it is this type of be¬ 
havior which we have asked of our deaf 
brothers and sisters. It is impossible 
even to begin to climb the ladder of self- 
actualization when you must hang on to 
the lowest rung just to survive. Even 
with this situation facing them many deaf 
people do “make it,” which is a tribute 
to the human spirit. In order to reverse 
the adaptive life style which we have 
fastened upon people who are deaf, we 
must be open enough to hear what deaf 
people are telling us about themselves 
and their view of the world. 

Thank you for allowing me to share 
with you. 

RID Members Elect 
New Executive Officers 

Carl Kirchner of California has been 
elected national president of the Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf. Others 
elected to the RID Executive Board are 
Celia Warshawsky, Illinois, vice 
president; Lucile Neesam Taylor, Wis¬ 
consin, secretary-treasurer; Ralph Nee¬ 
sam, California, and John Shipman, 
Virginia, board members at large. 

Ballots were tabulated May 26 by Dr. 
Elizabeth Benson, Mary Alice Benson 
and Mildred Wait, all of Frederick, Md., 
at the request of the RID headquarters. 

Though a deadline of May 1 was set 
for the return of ballots from RID 
members, complications in the printing 
and mailing of the ballots caused some 
members to receive their ballots after 
the deadline. Consequently, ballots 
received with postmarks no later than 
May 15 were accepted. 

Taking office July 1, the new board 
will have its first official board meeting 
August 14 at the second National RID 
Workshop/Convention in Long Beach, 
Calif. They will serve four-year terms. 



PENNSYLVANIA HANDICAPPED STATE EMPLOYE OF 1971—Last January, Pennsylvania Governor 

Milton J. Shapp presented the "Handicapped State Employe of 1971 Award" to Ronald B. Fenicle, Sr., of 
Eno!a, Pa., a deaf mechanic employed by the automotive bureau of the Department of Property and 

Supplies since August 1968. He was among 11 handicapped employes nominated by various state agencies. 
The Fenicles have four deaf children who attend the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Fenicle's alma mater. Front row, left to right: Paul J. Smith, Secretary of Labor and Industry, 

Jonas Fenicle, Ronald Fenicle, Jr., John Fenicle, Roxanne Fenicle, Mrs. Helen I. Doyle. Second row: 

Frank C. Hilton, Secretary of Property and Supplies; Governor Shapp, Mrs. Ronald Fenicle, Sr., Ronald 
Fenicle, Sr., Peter Zirilli, Director of Automotive Bureau. 
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Total Communication a Big Asset . . . 


Fairview Hospital Works Toward Deaf Pupil s Unity 


By MARCIA KESSLER 



Three deaf residents at Fairview State Hospital—Connie/ Eddie and Alberto. 


Last summer, Fairview State Hospital, 
Costa Mesa, Calif., was the scene o. 
a new kind of “Deaf Pride.” 

An extensive evaluation program was 
started late during the summer on 
patients at the hospital suspected of 
having some kind of hearing impair¬ 
ment. There was a need to distinguish 
between deaf people in this institution 
for the mentally retarded and those 
patients who merely appeared to be 
deaf. It was felt that the deaf people, 
especially those who have other handi¬ 
caps besides deafness, are happier when 
they are working and living together. 
Using a hearing loss of 30 decibels or 
more as the dividing line, the three 
staff members, a teacher, student pro¬ 
fessional assistant and rehabilitation 
therapist, identified 151 of the patients 
at the hospital as “deaf.” Their ages 
range from 7 to 49 years. 

The hearing evaluation was done 
without the use of audiometric equip¬ 
ment because of the difficulty in in¬ 
structing the patients to respond 
properly. Certain toys which could emit 
desired sounds, and a 100 dB pure tone 
Warblett Rudmose were used. By ob¬ 
serving the patients’ movements and 
facial expressions, the staff were able 
to determine if the sounds were being 
heard. 

At present, the hospital’s hearing 
impaired patients are integrated with the 
hearing patients within the various 
programs. Placement is made on the 
basis of rehabilitation needs; however, 
efforts have been made to bring the deaf 
patients together in a single program. 
They should be encouraged to work, play 
and eat together. This “socialization” 
is expected to help them a lot educa¬ 
tionally and emotionally. 



AUTHOR—Marcia Kessler, a native of New York 
City, is a teacher at Fairview State Hospital School. 
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With the support of Mrs. Margaret 
Sewell, longtime principal of the school, 
a project has been written up. Under 
the new proposal, the hearing impaired 
children would remain in the same 
programs with hearing patients, but the 
hearing impaired in each program would 
be grouped together. Their special needs 
would be provided for by special classes 
and ward personnel trained in manual 
communication skills. This altered 
proposal is now under consideration by 
thu Department of Mental Hygiene and 
the hospital administrators. 

independence Is the Goal 

Fifteen of the hearing impaired 
children are presently in the school 
program. School subjects as well as 
“daily living” lessons are being taught. 
The latter refers to concepts everyone 
must understand in order to live in the 
outside world. How to use money, appro¬ 
priate taste in dressing, manners and 
saety rules are a few of those. Most 
of the pupils have been labeled as “men¬ 
tally retarded” because of the other 
handicaps besides deafness that interfere 
with normal mobility. Communication, 
either very limited or nil, was practi¬ 
cally undeveloped; thus, chances to 
prove themselves were not possible. 
There are children afflicted with 
emotional problems, cerebral palsy, 
blindness and retardation. Most of the 
patients have been at the hospital for 
so long that the experiences of living 
in the daily world are very limited. After 
developing manual communication skills, 
several residents, especially the young 
ones, have demonstrated I.Q.’s of above 
70. They have been evaluated for possi¬ 
ble placement in the multiply handi¬ 
capped unit at California School for the 


Deaf, Riverside. Due to lack of space 
at this time, the young pupils are attend¬ 
ing school at the hospital with teachers 
who are fluent in manual communica¬ 
tion. 

At present the older deaf residents 
attend a sheltered workshop several 
hours a day (they earn a small amount 
of money), school one hour daily in the 
afternoon and activities after school with 
their hearing peers. Three deaf residents 
are involved in the Special Olympics 
for the Mentally Retarded (supported by 
the Kennedy Foundation > and show 
much promise in track and the softball 
throw. They appear to get along well 
with the hearing residents even though 
communication is very limited. The deaf 
residents are able to follow directions 
through use of gestures. Some of the 
hearing residents are fascinated with the 
language of signs and are making efforts 
to learn some signs in order to talk 
with the deaf residents. 

There are several excellent vocational 
training centers in the area. Participa¬ 
tion in these programs would lend impe¬ 
tus to the efforts of the young deaf 
adults from Fairview to gain employ¬ 
ment. There is a block, however; before 
they can be considered as prospective 
trainees, the deaf adults must be placed 
in foster homes. 

A Case History 

Danny, a deaf and cerebral palsied 
boy, entered Frances Ratliff’s class 
where he learned group work and many 
basic signs at the age of seven. His 
potential for growth educationally was 
evident and he was transferred to Lor¬ 
raine Kennie’s class. 

He started off as a frustrated young 
boy with strong tendencies to fall off 
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Lorraine Kennie is a teacher of the trainable 
mentally retarded at Fairview State Hospital. 


his chair deliberately, banging his head 
on the wall or floor until his forehead 
bled. The injury on his forehead could 
not heal due to the repeated banging 
behavior. 

Although Danny was good in receptive 
language (he could understand gestures, 
he did not have speech or language with 
which to express himself. When he 
started learning the language of signs, 
it was apparent he could pick it up 
without any difficulty. Soon after he 
possessed a signing vocabulary of ap¬ 
proximately 250 words. It was a feat 
accomplished in about IV 2 years! 

Through use of signs, Danny learned 
basic academic skills and had begun 
to develop fine motor coordination. He 
was learning to print in lower case 
letters. Riding a tricycle between school 
and the ward, he strengthened his legs 
which were weak due to cerebral palsy. 
The injury on his forehead took a year 
to heal completely. 


Most of all, the change in Danny’s 
personality and behavior was apparent. 
He developed a keen sense of humor. 
He turned from a frustrated young tot 
into a happy, intelligent boy with poten¬ 
tial yet to be developed. 

Danny was evaluated and placed in 
the multiply handicapped unit at Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf, Riverside. 

Emphasis on Total Communication 

The language of signs is one of the 
biggest tools in rehabilitating the deaf 
patients at Fairview. It gives them an 
“emotional boost” as well as enabling 
them to learn more. Everyone needs 
to tell what is on his mind. When the 
adults first arrived at Fairview, only 
a few of the older deaf knew the “signs.” 
They were taught by an administrator 
of a nearby day school program for 
normal deaf children, the late Verne 
Call, who donated his time to the 
hospital without compensation. Miss 
Lorraine Kennie, a teacher of the train- 
able mentally retarded at the school, 
learned the language of signs in Verne’s 
class and later taught the older deaf 
residents half an hour daily in the after¬ 
noon. 

A language of signs class has been 
in session at the hospital, offered for 
credit by Orange Coast College. The 
students are hospital staff members and 
other interested people. Instead of teach¬ 
ing the regular signs used by the deaf, 
it was found expedient to teach a simpli¬ 
fied version of the language of signs. 
In addition to being taught signs, the 
students are briefed on the behaviorisms 
of the deaf and multiply handicapped 
deaf children. Speakers are brought in 
once in a while. 

Mrs. Frances Ratliff, teacher of the 
orthopedically handicapped, has young 
deaf children and nonverbal children in 
her classes. She has been using total 
communication with these children and 
found it effective. Thus, she is training 
her program personnel to use the signs 
with the children in the wards. 



Mrs. Frances Ratliff, teacher of the orthopedically 
handicapped at Fairview State Hospital. 


New York City Girl (compiled by Harry 
Tremaine) 

Marcia Kessler is a native of New 
York City, the daughter of a deaf family. 
She attended the Lexington School for 
the Deaf and later Gallaudet College. 
She received her M.A. degree in 1970 
from San Fernando Valley State College 
in Northridge, Calif. That fall she ac¬ 
cepted her present position at Fairview. 
Although she is the only deaf person 
on the staff at the hospital, she has 
almost no trouble communicating. She 
is living with a hearing roommate, Bobbi 
Hoffman, who is fluent in the language 
of signs. She is a rehabilitation therapist 
at the hospital and has joined Marcia 
in many of her projects for the deaf 
children at Fairview. 

Columbus Technical Institute 
Begins Program For Deaf 

This fall Columbus Technical Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, will be offering five pro¬ 
grams to deaf students. The programs 
will be in the areas of accounting, archi¬ 
tectural drafting, business data process¬ 
ing, dental laboratory and medical lab¬ 
oratory. The program will be partially 
funded by the Ohio State Department of 
Vocational Education and endorsed by 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Columbus Tech is only one of three insti¬ 
tutes in the nation that offer high level 
technical education programs to hearing 
impaired people. 

The hearing impaired students can learn 
successfully in a normal classroom set¬ 
ting, but supportive services are often 
necessary. The services being offered at 
Columbus Tech consist of: supervision 
by personnel experienced and knowledge¬ 
able about the handicap of deafness, in¬ 
terpreters (both oral and manual) for 
class and lab situations, a special note- 

continued on page 31) 
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Marcia Kessler (left) and Bobbi Hoffman, who is interpreting a telephone conversation. 
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Present Name Assumed in 1894 . . . 


Gallaudet College Had Its Forerunners 


By FRED R. MURPHY 

The use of the term "deaf and dumb" in this article alludes to the terminology 
common at the times the events chronicled occurred. In addition to the nostalgia 
they represent, they afford today's deaf every reason to be proud that they are no 
longer used. 


The establishment of Gallaudet College, 
the only liberal arts college for the deaf 
in the world, ranks with the beginning 
of the education of the deaf as the most 
important events in the history of edu¬ 
cation of the deaf in the United States. 

Although the writer of this article can¬ 
not claim the distinction of being a grad¬ 
uate of Gallaudet College, he has, at 
times, been confused by the answers to 
his inquiries into the history of Gallaudet 
College. There seems to be a general 
idea among the deaf, both Gallaudet 
graduates and non-Gallaudetians, that 
Gallaudet College was established by an 
Act of Congress that bears the signature 
of President Abraham Lincoln. 

In delving into the story of how Gal¬ 
laudet College came into being as re¬ 
corded in the Annals of the Deaf (and 
Dumb) and the reports of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf (and Dumb) and 
the Blind, and issued in 1858 and succeed¬ 
ing years, some very interesting dis¬ 
closures were revealed. In preparing this 
article the writer had only one thought 
in mind and that was to present the story 
of how Gallaudet College came into being 
so that the misconceptions of its origin 
would be cleared up. 

The forerunner of what is now the 
Kendall School and Gallaudet College was 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
(and Dumb) and the Blind. Mention 
might also be made of the Model Sec¬ 
ondary School for the Deaf which has 
recently been made a part of the Gal¬ 
laudet complex. On February 16, 1857, an 
Act of Congress was approved incor¬ 
porating the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf (and Dumb) and the Blind. This 
act authorized the education at the ex¬ 
pense of the United States of indigent 
mute and blind children residing in the 
District of Columbia. 

Edward Miner Gallaudet was selected 
as superintendent of this new Institution. 
Amos Kendall, through whose efforts the 
establishment of the Institution was ac¬ 
complished, was named president of the 
Board of Directors. 

At this time James Buchanan was 
President of the United States. 

Congress neglected to provide funds for 
the Institution and it was only through 
the generosity of Mr. Kendall that it 
survived. Mr. Kendall gave the Institu¬ 
tion substantial gifts of cash and real 
estate. He also erected a brick building 
on this land at his own expense and pre¬ 
sented this building to the Institution in 
the spring of 1859. 

During the first year only children from 
the District of Columbia were eligible 


for admittance to the Institution. On 
May 28, 1858, a supplementary act was 
passed remedying the deficiencies of 
the first law by extending the privileges 
of the Institution to children of men in 
the military and naval service. 

This far the privileges of the Institution 
were limited to the deaf and blind of 
the District of Columbia and to children 
of men in the army and navy, at the 
expense of the United States. Children 
from other states and territories were 
admitted in a limited number if their ex¬ 
penses could be paid. In short, an insti¬ 
tution was in existence but it was not a 
college and it was not open to children 
from all the United States although United 
States money was being used to support 
it. It was, at that time, an elementary 
and secondary school. 

In 1862, it was proposed to extend the 
scope of the institution so as to include 
a collegiate course of study, the benefits 
of which might be enjoyed by deaf (mutes) 
from all portions of the country. This 
extension, as recorded in the Annals of 
July 1869, Vol. XIV, No. 3, was plainly 
suggested by the organic law of 1857, 
the fifth section thereof permitting the 
directors to receive pupils from any of 
the States and Territories of the United 
States, and no limit was placed in this 
act on the duration of the course of study. 

It was not until early in 1864 that it 
was determined to realize, if possible, 
the national collegiate feature of the in¬ 
stitution, and the passage of a law of 
Congress was secured empowering the 
board of directors to confer degrees. This 
was the law, or more correctly, the en¬ 
abling act signed by President Abraham 
Lincoln. It was a law that permitted the 
conferring of degrees, not a law estab¬ 
lishing the college as many believe. 

On the 28th of June 1864, the college 
was publicly inaugurated, and on July 2, 
1864, Congress recorded its approval there¬ 
of by a liberal appropriation “to continue 
the work for the accommodation of the 
students and inmates of the institution.” 
On September 8, 1864, the work of the 
college was commenced. 

As matters then stood the college was 
in existence. It was named the “National 
Deaf Mute College.” It was open to deaf 
mute youth from all parts of the coun¬ 
try. Only one thing was lacking. The 
deaf of the District of Columbia and of 
the army and navy were provided for but 
there was no provision for the maintenance 
of students coming from other parts of 
the United States. 

To meet this want, according to the 


Annafs, a few benevolent gentlemen were 
found who were willing to assume the 
support of a limited number of individual 
students coming from outside the District 
of Columbia or not related to army or 
navy personnel. 

In other words, the then existing Con¬ 
gress was spending money belonging to 
the United States solely for the benefit 
of individuals living in the District of 
Columbia and to children of men in the 
military and naval service. By today’s 
standards this would have been sufficient 
grounds for the instigation of a Con¬ 
gressional investigation. 

It was not until the year 1866 that the 
collegiate course of study was opened up 
to all the deaf of all the states and ter¬ 
ritories of the United States. It was still 
a part of the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, set apart 
under the title of the National Deaf Mute 
College. President Lincoln’s signature on 
the law of 1864 did not establish Gallau¬ 
det College as we know it today. It was, 
in reality, the signal for a series of events 
that eventually culminated in Gallaudet 
College. 

The opening of the collegiate course of 
study to deaf mutes of all the States and 
Territories of the United States came 
about in an interesting manner. These 
events are recounted in the Annals of 
July 1869 and elsewhere in various early 
publications devoted to the history of the 
Columbia Institution. Let the Annals tell 
the story: 

“But during the year 1866 an incident 
occurred, the effect of which was to se¬ 
cure the very end desired by the officers 
of the college, and this in a maner wholly 
providential, quite independent of any 
plans or endeavors of theirs. A young 
man, residing in Gettysburg, Pa., who 
had become totally deaf at the age of fif¬ 
teen, hearing of the establishment of the 
college, applied to Hon. Thaddeus Stevens 
for aid in securing admission. Mr. Ste¬ 
vens, with his well-known ready sym¬ 
pathy for the unfortunate, promised the 
young man his assistance, and addressed 
the president of the college on the subject. 

“To his surprise he learned that there 
was no law authorizing the free admis¬ 
sion of students to the college save from 
the District of Columbia and from the 
army and navy. “What!” said he, with 
no little indignation in his tone, “Have 
we been appropriating the money of the 
United States to build and sustain a col¬ 
lege for the deaf mutes of the country, 
into which a deaf mute from my district 
cannot be admitted?” On being informed 
that such was the fact of the defective 
legislation on the subject, he said, “We 
will very soon remedy this error, and the 
young man from Gettysburg shall be as 
free to enter your college as he who 
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comes from the District of Columbia.” 

This resolution Mr. Stevens carried into 
effect, by procuring the passage on March 
2, 1867, of a proviso attached to the ap¬ 
propriation for the support of the insti¬ 
tution, that deaf mutes properly qualified, 
not exceeding ten in number, should be 
admitted to the collegiate department of 
the institution, from any of the States 
and Territories of the United States, on 
the same terms and conditions as had 
been previously prescribed for residents 
of the District of Columbia. 

‘‘Thus did the silent appeal of the 
Gettysburg boy open the door for the 
higher education of his brothers in mis¬ 
fortune throughout the land. Thus did 
the veteran ‘‘Leader of the House” of 
the Fortieth Congress, in the midst of 
the heavy cares of state, which were ex¬ 


hausting his failing strength, find time 
and vigor enough to secure from the Gov¬ 
ernment of his country a boon for the 
deaf and dumb, the efficacy of which 
shall endure, as we trust and believe, 
till that day of joy and peace when the 
‘Tame man shall leap as an hart and 
the tongue of the dumb shall sing.” 

Subsequent sessions of Congress grad¬ 
ually increased the financial support of 
the institution to provide for the admit¬ 
tance of more and more students from 
all over the United States. 

The name of the National Deaf Mute 
College remained unchanged until Pre¬ 
sentation Day in May 1894, when it was 
changed to Gallaudet College in honor of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. This change 
was made in compliance with a recom¬ 
mendation from the faculty and petition 


from the alumni. Thus, after a lapse 
of 30 years after the law signed by 
Lincoln, Gallaudet College came into its 
name. 

The foregoing is, to the best of our 
knowledge and abilities as a researcher, 
the story of how college level education 
was made possible for the deaf and how 
the name of Gallaudet College came into 
being. It is hoped that this article will 
serve as a “refresher” to its readers and 
to clarify President Lincoln’s contribu¬ 
tion to the establishment of the college. 
While he did not actually establish the 
college as many are perhaps wont to be¬ 
lieve, there is no doubt that his signa¬ 
ture to the Enabling Act of 1864 triggered 
a series of events that eventually led to 
the emergence of Gallaudet College as we 
know it today. 



UNUSUAL LICENSE PLATE—Dr. and Mrs. John 
Prince (he the president of the parent organization 
of the James Madison School, Santa Ana, Calif.) 
have an unusual automobile license plate. Naturally, 
TC stands for total communication for the deaf. 


WESTERN MARYLAND AWARDS DEGREES—Mrs. Gertrude Galloway, Frederick, Md., (left), and Miss 
Bette Hicks, Little Rock, Ark., (right), were awarded Master of Education degrees June 4, 1972, by 
Western Maryland College, Westminster. Both recipients are graduates of Gallaudet College in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Nanette Fabray (center), famous actress and leader in the fight for better services for 
deaf people, was the commencement speaker. She was awarded an honorary Doctor of Fine Arts degree. 
Needless to say. Miss Fabray took the time to congratulate personally the two deaf professionals. Miss 
Hicks had received a Quota Club scholarship and Mrs. Galloway had been supplied interpreters by 
chapters of District 10 Quota Clubs. 


David, five-year-old son of Dr. and Mrs. Prince 
with his neighbor and good friend, Wendy. 
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Editor's note: The following article appeared in the New York Times on July 9, 1972: 

Maureen 'Talks' To Children Who Watch But Cannot Hear 


By BEATRICE BERG 

On the Fourth of July 16 years ago, 
Maureen Collins, then six months old, 
lay gurgling happily in her baby carriage 
in the back yard of her family’s home in 
the Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn. In 
the yard next door, three boys were fool¬ 
ing around with firecrackers. They lit 
one and lobbed it over the fence, just for 
kicks. A neighbor sitting at her window 
saw the firecracker land in Maureen’s 
carriage. 

The baby started to scream. She 
screamed so incessantly for the next 
three days that her frantic mother bun¬ 
dled her off to the hospital. After many 
tests, the doctors told Mrs. Collins that 
the explosion had irrevocably destroyed 
Maureen’s hearing. 

Last Valentine’s Day, Maureen made 
her debut as the sign language inter¬ 
preter for other deaf children — and 
deaf parents—on “Watch Your Child,” a 
low-key, “learning through play” pro¬ 
gram for preschoolers. The program is 
shown on WNBC-TV in New York at 
1 p.m., Mondays through Fridays, and 
on the four other network-owned sta¬ 
tions in Chicago, Los Angeles, Washing¬ 
ton and Cleveland at varying times. 

In an oval insert, like a cameo in the 
upper right-hand corner of the screen, 
the lovely teen-age colleen with sapphire 
eyes uses her hands as gracefully as a 
Balinese dancer to “sign” or “talk” to 
the non-hearing. She gives them a run¬ 
ning account of what one of the four 
licensed teachers, who appear regularly 
on the show, is saying and doing. The 
teachers always remind the viewers: 
“There are children who watch this show 
who cannot hear. Maureen tells them 
what I’m saying. She tells them with her 
hands.” 

* 

Maureen may tell the children how 
to make a panda out of found objects 
at home, or how much fun it is to go to 
school on a bus. She reads along with 
storytellers Ossie Davis, Agnes Moore- 
head, Raymond Burr and other celeb¬ 
rities, who intentionally turn the pages 
of the books they’re reading. In the 
“cool,” non-linear medium of television, 
children get a subliminal message about 
that “hot,” linear medium—books. 

Maureen and I talked recently in a 
cozy little conference room at NBC. 
A network publicity man had thought¬ 
fully provided an interpreter, but as it 
turned out, Maureen is an almost fault¬ 
less lipreader and she speaks so well, 
with only a bit of blur in her enuncia¬ 
tion, that the two of us were able to 
chatter comfortably. Her eyes were riv¬ 
eted on my face, but occasionally a 
question would come too quickly. The 
smooth brow would furrow and she 
would glance at the interpreter. A quick 
colloquy in sign language, then Mau¬ 
reen’s dimpled smile of comprehension, 
and we were off and away again. 
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When Maureen was three years old, the 
Collins family moved to California in 
their desperate search for help. Her 
parents had heard of a school for the 
deaf out there. “It didn’t work,” Maureen 
says matter-of-factly. Within a year, the 
Collinses were back in Brooklyn, where 
they found precisely the right school 
in their own borough. 

Maureen seems to have no hangups 
about being deaf, which speaks volumes 
about her family and about Sister Mary 
Cleary, her teacher, and Father Cribbin, 
the principal, at St. Francis de Sales 
School for the Deaf, from which Mau¬ 
reen received her eighth-grade diploma 
last month. 

Maureen’s father is a bartender; Mrs. 
Collins is in the real estate business; 

brother Michael, 24, is “some sort of 
special cop — he doesn’t wear a uni¬ 
form”; brother Kevin, 20, works in his 
mother’s office; sister Eileen, 15, is a 
student at St. John’s High School. Mau¬ 
reen’s brothers are protective. They do 
not like her to travel alone on the sub¬ 
ways, so one or the other serves as 

escort when she goes to NBC to tape 
shows, or to the New York University 

Deafness Research and Training Center 
to rehearse scripts. 

* 

“There’s nothing so different between 
deaf and hearing people,” Maureen says. 
“Deaf people can talk, but lots of other 
people don’t know that.” Maureen didn’t 
learn to talk until she was six, but she 
doesn’t really remember how she 
learned. “Now, at school, I see the little 
children,” she says. “They put their 
hands on the teacher’s neck. The teacher 
says ‘ball’ and points to a ball. The 

child watches her lips. Then the teacher 
tells the child to say the word.” 

There is considerable controversy 
among educators of the deaf about the 
use of sign language. “They didn’t teach 
signing at St. Francis when I was small, 
but now they do,” Maureen said. “I 
learned sign language by watching deaf 
kids who learned it from their deaf 
parents. At the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, lots of kids use signing when 
the teacher isn’t there. If the teacher 
sees them, the kids get into big trouble. 
At Lexington, they think kids can learn 
to talk better if they don’t use signing. 
But one day, at lunchtime, the kids 
marched around the school with posters 
saying, ‘We don’t want oral language. 
We want sign language.’ ” 

In the lexicon of some educators of 
the deaf, Maureen’s way — adeptness 
at both lipreading and signing—is called 
“total communication.” Communication 
can be so total that there are even re¬ 
gional variations—or dialects—in sign 
language. Carol Tipton of NYU who re¬ 
hearses Maureen, and who sits off-camera 
to clue her in on what’s happening on 
the set during the taping of the show, 
said that in Brooklyn, for example, the 


sign for “slow” is a rubbing motion down 
the cheek, whereas in the rest of the 
country, the sign is one hand rubbing 
over the other. 

The only time Maureen had any real 
trouble with lipreading was when she 
was 13 and her family took her to the 
Old Country to visit relatives in County 
Kerry, Ireland, near the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, where her parents first met and 
fell in love. The brogue in their home 
village of Knocknagoshel was so differ¬ 
ent from anything Maureen had ever 
“heard” in Brooklyn that she faltered now 
and then. 

Under Maureen’s long brown hair, I 
noticed a tiny hearing aid. She ex¬ 
plained why she wears it. Some sound 
does come through, which helps her read 
lips. Without it, she hears absolutely 
nothing. 

June Reig, a former teacher in the 
School of Education at NYU, who con¬ 
ceived the “Watch Your Child” program 
and is its writer, director and producer, 
first saw Maureen last fall on NBC’s 
“Take a Giant Step” show in a discus¬ 
sion with other deaf children. Miss Reig 
had already had the idea of trying to 
reach the deaf with her new program. 
“Ideally, I probably should have chosen 
a hearing person who signs,” she said. 
But she was enchanted with Maureen. 
“I probably chose this young deaf girl 
because I thought it would serve as an 
inspiration to other deaf children, and 
to their mothers. When Maureen first 
came to us, she worked like a dog, but 
she was so shy! Now she’s suddenly 
blossomed and come into her own. A 
few weeks ago I noticed that she had 
her hair pushed back and was wearing 
dangling earrings. What that said to me 
was that her ears have become impor¬ 
tant to her, and that symbolically, she 
has grown up.” 

In the fall, Maureen will go to a high 
school for the hearing—Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, in Brooklyn. She knows 
she can handle it, because Sister Mary 
and Father Cribben have so much con¬ 
fidence in her that she took two classes 
in a “regular” school last year. 

On “Watch Your Child,” she earns 
union scale as a “principal.” That’s a 
neat bit of change for a teen-ager. What 
does she do with it? “I save it for the 
future, and I buy clothes.” She wears 
minis or skin-tight jeans and clunky 
shoes, and she prefers to shop alone, 
because when she and her mother shop 
together, they get into the generation 
gap thing. “I like the new styles and 
my mother doesn’t.” 

What does “saving for the future” 
mean? Maureen shrugs. “I don’t even 
know what’s going to happen tomorrow.” 
Her mother would like her to go on to 
college and become a teacher of the deaf, 
but Maureen would rather be an airline 
hostess or a model. A normal American 
girl. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


On May 5, I participated in activities of a new organiza¬ 
tion that could, and I believe will, have long lasting effects 
on the lives of handicapped Americans. Handicapped (or dis¬ 
abled which seems to be the new term being used) persons 
were in Washington to attend the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped annual meeting. Many of 
the young people attending this meeting, who are themselves 
handicapped, participated in a march to the Capitol. Most of 
the participants were in wheelchairs or on crutches. Some were 
victims of polio, some were cerebral palsied, blind, veterans 
of United States wars with various disabilities, etc. In all 
there were well over 100 persons participating. (Unfortunately, 
there was not one deaf person among the marchers.) 

I had learned about this proposed march a week or so be¬ 
fore, and was undecided about the wisdom of such an action. 
However, after meeting Miss Judy Heumann, president of a 
new group calling themselves “Disabled in Action,” I was con¬ 
vinced that what they were doing was right. After all, why 
shouldn’t America’s handicapped people use their right to 
“march” to draw attention to discrimination that exists in 
employment, education and civil rights? 

Miss Heumann cited five ways in which disabled persons 
are now excluded from all aspects of public and private life: 

1. Equal educational opportunities are denied them through 
discriminatory admissions policies and lack of essential archi¬ 
tectural features such as ramps and elevators in many schools. 

2. Job opportunities are minimized because employers often 
disqualify handicapped persons even if their disability is un¬ 
related to the work to be performed. 

3. Since public transportation is inacessible to many dis¬ 
abled persons, they must use taxis and pay higher rates. 

4. Housing becomes a problem because of discrimination 
by landlords and inconsiderate planning by builders and archi¬ 
tects. 

5. High curbs, inaudible traffic signals, inappropriate bath¬ 
room fixtures, elevators lacking Braille markings and other 
physical barriers discriminate against the blind, the deaf and 
the orthopedically handicapped. 

“It is a sad indictment,” she said, that she and her wheel¬ 
chair-bound colleagues had to be carried up the Capitol’s west 
steps “when this is our Capitol.” (By the time the procession 
reached the Capitol, some deaf students from Gallaudet had 
been rounded up to participate in the Capitol ceremonies and 
some deaf youths helped carry Judy’s wheelchair up the steps.) 

Following is the text of Miss Heumann’s comments, which 
were printed and distributed to observers during the march 
and at the Capitol: 

'WHY WE ARE HERE' 

Dear Citizen: 

We are here to bring before the public and the govern¬ 
ment the issue of human rights for disabled Americans. Like 
many other minorities, we have, in the past, been content to 
sit back and be satisfied with crumbs which have fallen from 
the table of the richest and most technically sophisticated 
nation in the world; a nation which, according to its consti¬ 
tution and to its aspirations, is struggling to become the most 
socially progressive in the world. 

We can sit back no longer. We are finding a voice, and 
that voice is raised in protest. We are not content with crumbs. 
We must be allowed to work, to compete, to hope along with 
other Americans for our fair portion. We have been shunted 
aside because our needs were not properly articulated by gov¬ 
ernmental and private agencies established in our behalf. We 
do not want charity, we do not need telethons to illuminate 
our problems. We have learned to live with our disabilities. 
We want a chance to use our abilities. 

Legislation for civil rights has excluded us. We remain 
the victims of discrimination condoned by gaps in the law. 
There is an information gap, as well, which we must bridge 


before our full constitutional rights are achieved. 

We are beginning. We are emerging from an invisibility 
in part self-imposed, in large part, socially imposed. We ask 
for your support. The help and concern of every American 
citizen is necessary for the acquisition of our full share of 
human rights. 

Signed—Committee on National Civil Rights for the Disabled, 
Apartment 12 L, 175 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 

I was very touched as I watched Miss Heumann finger¬ 
spelling to deaf college students during the news conference. 
Judy has a right to be dissatisfied with employment opportuni¬ 
ties available to handicapped Americans. Citing her own ex¬ 
perience as an example, Judy explained that she passed all 
tests for a teaching job in New York, but was disqualified on 
physical grounds because polio had crippled her legs. After a 
court battle, she was hired. She feels that her paralysis has 
not been a handicap in teaching second grade pupils. (Let us 
hope that if any publicly financed educational programs for 
the deaf in our nation are still refusing to hire deaf teachers, 
these people will take their case to court to force equal em¬ 
ployment opportunities as Miss Heumann has done.) 

The president of Disabled In Action is asking all handi¬ 
capped people to join hands in tackling the problems facing all 
disabled Americans. She points out that handicapped citizens 
represent one of the largest minority groups in the nation. 
She plans to keep up efforts to bring the needs of this very 
special minority to the attention of U.S. Senators and Congress¬ 
men. She will be pushing for the rights of deaf people, even 
if they don’t join her in her efforts—but of course she is hoping 
they will— and naturally, so am I. 

Sue, my daughter, and I participated in the march. At 
least a dozen times during the long walk to the Capitol, I ex¬ 
pressed my own disappointment that my son, Ron, couldn’t 
participate. (Ron was in Indiana going to school.) I know how 
much he would have liked to take advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity to show his “Deaf Pride.” 

I was wearing a “Deaf Pride” pin and Judy and other 
participants asked if they could wear one. From the front 
of the march to the end, “Deaf Pride” buttons were proudly 
displayed by people in wheelchairs and on crutches. These 
people who had no hearing problem were trying to focus at¬ 
tention on problems faced by deaf Americans. I wouldn’t be 
exaggerating if I said that there was a lump in my throat at 
times during the march, as I glimpsed “Deaf Pride” pins 
being worn proudly by the participants. 

Fate is indeed strange and since I was standing nearby, 
I was asked to be a “pusher” for Miss Heumann. During the 
more than three-mile walk, I had a chance to talk with Judy 
while pushing her wheelchair. I found her to be a beautiful 
as well as an exceptional young woman. Having been in¬ 
volved in some of the Junior NAD activities, I couldn’t help 
but compare our deaf youth’s enthusiasm and determination 
to bring about changes in the lives of deaf people with the 
determination of the young handicapped people participating 
in this march. Thank God, the younger generation is deter¬ 
mined to take action—and I am convinced they will not be 
deterred. 

I have never stood taller nor been prouder than when I 
pushed Judy’s wheelchair through the streets of our Nation’s 
Capital. The only thing that could have made me feel prouder 
would have been if I could have given my place of honor, at 
the head of the march pushing Judy’s wheelchair, to a deaf 
person. I hope that future activities of the Disabled in Action 
group will receive the full support of the deaf community. I 
also hope that some of you will write a letter to Miss Judy 
Heumann (at the address listed above) to thank her for caring 
about deaf Americans and to offer her your active as well as 
your moral support. 

(Note: Mr. Willis Mann, principal investigator of the World 
Congress of the Deaf, participated in ceremonies at the Capitol 
and spoke on the needs of deaf citizens. Bill Huston, from the 
Community Service Center of Prince George’s Community Col¬ 
lege, Largo, Md., coordinated the deaf student effort and 
served as interpreter.) 
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Wants to Lend Helping Hand to Others . . . 


Being Deaf Doesn’t Slow Sue One Bit In Her Job 

By MAUREEN REILLY 
SUN Staff Writer 


The picture and story below appeared in the Las Vegas (Nevada) Sun 


Editor's note: 
of July 6, 1972. 

When I was first assigned to interview 
a deaf woman, I thought, “Oh, no, how 
embarrassing.” 

Would she be offended, I wondered . . . 
how would we communicate? Finally, 1 
decided to write the questions out and let 
her answer them on paper. It was a sim¬ 
ple solution, but almost unnecessary. 

Sue Kramer, a printer at the Las 
Vegas SUN, is easy to talk with ... if 
you just enunciate and listen carefully. 
In fact, she is so well trained at lipread¬ 
ing that it’s eerie, as if her handicap 
could be ignored like a cold that will go 
away. 

It came out in the interview that she 
was aware of the uneasiness most people 
feel when dealing with the handicapped. 
Her co-workers in the printing room, 
however, have learned to ignore the 
sound barrier. Between lipreading and 
gestures they are able to “talk” together 
quite well. 

“I use sign language at home and have 
taught my children the basics of it so as 
to communicate with my husband, Bob,” 
Sue said. (Although the interview was 
conducted with pencil and paper, I will 


use the verb “said” because the words 
on paper represent Sue’s thought just 
as well as spoken language.) 

Bob Kramer, an auto body man at 
Fletcher Jones Chevrolet, is also deaf. 
The children are Sue’s by her first mar¬ 
riage, seven-year-old Susan and five- 
year-old Cecilia Stockton; both have nor¬ 
mal hearing. 

“If Bob and I relied only on lipread¬ 
ing,” she continued, “we would never be 
able to understand all we talk about, and 
we talk plenty . . . except when the lights 
are out.” 

Mrs. Kramer counts herself fortunate 
because she was able to attend the Okla¬ 
homa School for the Deaf and learn 
printing there. “I was able to work at a 
profession I like. I am able to raise my 
children to be more sensitive to the feel¬ 
ings of others.” 

In 1955, she graduated from Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Kramer is currently vice president 
and parliamentarian of the Southern Ne¬ 
vada Association of the Deaf. 

The concern of SNAD for children at 
the Ruby Thomas School for the Deaf led 


her to open a free sign language class in 
her spare time. 

The class is aimed at the hearing par¬ 
ents of deaf children, although some 
teachers at Ruby Thomas also attend. 
“We have about 14 enrolled,” she ex¬ 
plained. “It meets every Wednesday eve¬ 
ning from 7:30-9:30 p.m. at Ruby Thomas 
School on Cherokee Lane. 

“We’ll have another class in the fall 
for all interested persons wanting to learn 
the sign language.” 

Asked what she teaches in her class, 
Mrs. Kramer replied: “. . . that deaf 
children are human beings just like other 
children and deserve to be loved and 
communicated with like their hearing 
peers. 

“They should not be neglected until 
they are old enough to go to school,” she 
stressed. “If they are left until the age of 
six years or so, their most formulative 
years are over and they are then six 
years behind hearing children.” 

Sue Kramer has been deaf since the 
age of 13, when she lost her hearing fol¬ 
lowing a bout of whooping cough. 

“You can’t imagine what it is like to 
be suddenly deaf. 

“You miss music most of all. The 
friends you have gone to school with all 
this time suddenly have no time for 
you,” she remembered. 

“But you adjust. You either accept 
your handicap or you become bitter ... I 
am glad if I am able to be of service to 
other deaf people who are not as fortu¬ 
nate as I have been. 

“And if I can be of service to the deaf 
child and his parents, especially, then I 
have accomplished a great deal.” 

Gallaudet College And WJZ-TV 
Developing Television Series 

Gallaudet College and WJZ-TV 
(Channel 13) of Baltimore have been 
working together to produce 65 28-minute 
television programs to be aired daily, 
Monday through Friday, for 13 weeks 
beginning this fall. Developed to appeal 
to the general public as well as hearing 
impaired audiences, the program will 
include three areas: general education 
courses taught by Gallaudet faculty 
members, a course in manual com¬ 
munication presented by Willard Mad¬ 
sen, coordinator of the college’s Sign 
Language Program, and interviews with 
deaf persons. 

WJZ-TV 13 is one of the group-owned 
stations of the Westinghouse network 
which has stations in five major cities: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco and Baltimore. Tom Dooley, 
producer-director, is developing the 
series at the Baltimore station. 
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LAS VEGAS PRINTER—Sue Kramer has been with the Las Vegas Sun since 1964. A housewife and 
mother of two, she teaches the language of signs to the parents of deaf children in her spare time. 
(Photo courtesy of the Sun) 
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The Riverside Kiwanis Club staged an 
annual festival of fun with a day at 
the races late in May with a caravan 
of four buses of people from Riverside 
going to Hollywood Park Race Track. 
Six deaf people took advantage of a 
chance to try their luck and broke better 
than even. 

One of them asked me if I knew Mel 
Price. She showed me an article on him 
in the program as the “West’s Busiest 
Lip Reader.” 

Huh! How did you know? Yes, Mel 
Price reads horses’ lips for the tattoo 
marks to identify them against mixups. 
He checks lip tattoo marks, photos, offi¬ 
cial registration papers of race horses 
in the West. No, Mel Price is not deaf, 
of course. 

* * * 

This from Alumni Newsletter (Gallau- 
det): 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Gallaudet’s 
third president, was given a surprise 
birthday party last February 8 at San 
Fernando Valley State College in North- 
ridge, Cal. Dr. Elstad, now 73, was there 
at the invitation of Dr. Ray L. Jones 
to give a speech before the Leadership 
Training Program in the Area of the 
Deaf. 

The birthday party, in the guise of 
a “coffee break,” was arranged by col¬ 
lege alumni and friends who were parti¬ 
cipants in the project. Dr. Elstad was 
given a rubber snake and a cake topped 
with a frog. These unusual gifts were 
in reference to a favorite anecdote often 
told by the past president: It seems 
that a fisherman took a frog away from 
a snake to use for bait. Later, feeling 
guilty, the fisherman gave the snake 
a few drops of whiskey; the snake then 
surprised the fisherman by coming back 
with two more frogs! 

* * * 

Lucille, my bride of 48 summers, spot¬ 
ted this excerpt in the local papers: 

MOSCOW (UPI)—Richard Nixon gave 
Leonid Brezhnev his first Baked Alaska. 
The boss of the Communist party loved 
it. 

“You’ve been served hot ice cream,” 
Brezhnev called across the banquet room 
to Dimitry Polyansk, deputy premier of 
the Soviet Union, “America is a country 
of miracles.” . . . 

. . . Brezhnev, nearly chainsmoking 

throughout the dinner, sat next to Nixon 
and hardly stopped speaking to the 
President throughout the entire two-hour 
meal. 


“If they had been deaf-mutes, they 
couldn’t have been using their hands 
more,” one guest remarked . . . 

* * * 

As reported by Virgil Owen, Perris, 
Calif.: 

It was the summer of 1918 and the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
was holding a convention in Chicago. 
Already delegates were entraining from 
all over the country to the Windy City. 

A New York City man, Henry Gotham, 
a deaf delegate, was lounging in his 
seat on a train, watching the great open 
country rushing by as the train was 
speeding on its endless track. The con¬ 
tinuous hum and roar, the eternal fast 
chug-chug of the engine, the monotonous 
clickety-clack of the rails vibrated on 
what senses the deaf man had left, and 
lulled him to drowsiness. To bestir him¬ 
self, the New Yorker got up to go to 
the dining car. He met the conductor 
in the aisle and vocally asked whether 
the diner was ahead or behind him. The 
conductor told him in signs he himself 
was deaf, the porters were deaf and 
the waiters were all deaf, at which Hen¬ 
ry gaped openmouthed. So it turned out 
to be. He had a merry time gesticulating 
with hands all the way to Chicago. He 
got off the train, hailed a taxi and orally 
directed the driver to take him to the 
Frat headquarters. The driver indicated 
that he himself was deaf and taking 
deaf delegates to the convention hall. 
Now Henry was hungry and asked to 
be let off at a good restaurant. There 
the people were all deaf—funny that the 
deaf should congregate at one place in 
such numbers, Henry thought. After the 
meal, he asked the cop on the beat 
to direct him to the convention hall. 
The officer laughingly indicated that he 
himself was deaf. What! Impossible! 
Seems now everybody was deaf! Incred¬ 
ible! Henry looked more closely. The 
hurrying crowd did not vocalize. They 
signed to each other. 

At the convention hall the New Yorker 
presented his credentials and met Grand 
President Francis P. Gibson of the 
NFSD. Gibson told Henry such a big 
crowd was coming to Chicago for the 
Frat convention they crowded out the 
hearing populace. So it looked that way. 
Like at political conventions! 

The train lurched to a stop, and Henry 
was roused from his somnolence. He 
awoke to the realization that he had 
been in a Morphean trance—in a dream. 
And all reverted back to normal. 


Recently, in the Sunday funnies, Mar¬ 
garet accused Dennis the Menace, “You 
just don’t have an ear for music!” 

Dennis retorted, “Ear? I got two of 
’em!” 

* * * 

Clipped: 

DEAR ABBY: Is my husband crazy, 
or am I? He has worn glasses for years, 
and says when he takes his glasses off, 
he can’t HEAR. Do you think he should 
have his head examined?—ABE’S WIFE. 

DEAR WIFE: Not necessarily. But it 
wouldn’t hurt to have his EARS 
examined. 

(Elsie, Lucille’s sister, suggests that 
perhaps he cannot read lips without 
glasses. Or that perhaps his hearing aid 
is in the framwork of his glasses, so 
when he takes off his glasses he breaks 
off contact with his ears.) 

* # * 

The following letter came from Wil¬ 
liam E. Castle, National Technical In¬ 
stitute for the Deaf, Rochester Institute 
of Technology, Rochester, N.Y.: 

In reading your article in the March 
1972 issue of DA, I notice that you won¬ 
der what the phrase “Ma Bell” signifies. 
It has come to be an expression used 
to refer to the Bell Telephone Corpora¬ 
tion (AT&T). It is used especially 
among scientists who are interested in 
tele-communications. 

* * * 

The following letter, from Carl A. 
Argila, Quezon City, Philippines, is too 
good not to give in its entirety: 

I noticed in your March 1972 column 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN a reference 
to “Ma Bell,” and your request for “en¬ 
lightenment.” Having recently left the 
employ of “Ma Bell” (Bell Telephone 
laboratories) I feel slightly qualified to 
answer. 

The term “Ma Bell” is widely used 
to refer to the Bell System, sometimes 
even just the telephone company (be 
it the Bell System or another company). 
The idea is that the Bell System is 
to be a motherly, beneficent, kindly 
guardian of her employes. Nothing, of 
course, could be further from the truth. 
But the myth started, I suppose, because 
back in the depression days “Ma Bell” 
supposedly did not lay off a single work¬ 
er. 

The “Ma Bell” to whom you refer 
(Mabel Gardiner Bell), wife of Alexand¬ 
er Graham Bell, was of course deaf. 
I suspect life with Mr. Bell was not 
so pleasant. The latter was a staunch 
oralist and even feared that the deaf 
would intermarry causing a “deaf varie¬ 
ty of the human race.” He was opposed 
to organizations for the deaf (they 
brought the deaf into contact with each 
other) and many other things too numer¬ 
ous to mention here. Mrs. Bell, on the 
other hand, Vas much more realistic 
about the limitations of pure oralism, 
but hardly ever got a chance to say 
much. She did make it clear in a speech 
(published in the February 1895 issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly) that speech¬ 
reading is better taught AFTER a person 
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has acquired language, this is exactly 
opposite to what is done in oral schools 
today. 

* * * 

Material to follow in this department 
collected and sent in by Harry Belsky, 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

* * * 

An excerpt from Hugh Lofting’s book, 
“Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office”: 

NO-MAN’S LAND 

. . . Doctor Dolittle found one very old 
boatman who loved chatting very much, 
lie got terribly scared when Dolittle 

mentioned No-Man’s Land. “But why?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“Dragons live there!” said the old 

boatman, his eyes wide and staring— 
“enormous horned dragons that spit fire 
and eat men. If you value your life, 
never go near that dreadful island.” 

“A thousand years ago,” said the old 
man, “when King Kakaboochi ruled over 
this land, he put his mother-in-law upon 
that island to live, because she talked 
too much and he couldn’t bear her 
around the palace.” 

Dr. Dolittle started swimming for the 
island. Now this particular stretch of 
water he was trying to cross happened 
to be a bad place for swimming. He 
felt something come up under the water, 
right beneath his feet, and lift him slow¬ 
ly out of the sea like the rising deck 
of a submarine, and turning around he 
saw the longest tail that mortal beast 
ever had, thrashing the water and driv¬ 
ing him toward the island. “I know” 
cried he, “It’s the dragon! This is King 
Kakaboochi’s mother-in-law 1 am sitting 
on.” 

At length the extraordinary creature 
that had come to his rescue reached 
the island, he crawled out of the water 
on the beach. 

“Do you feel all right now?” asked 
the creature. “Yes, thanks,” said Dr. 
Dolittle. 

“You,” said the deep voice of the 
diffilosaurus, “are the first human in 
a thousand years that has set foot here. 
The last one was King Kakaboochi’s 
mother-in-law.” 

“By the way, what really happened 
to her?” asked the Doctor. “The natives 
believe she was turned into a dragon, 
you know.” 

“We married her off,” said the great 
creature, nibbling idly at a lily stalk. 
“We couldn’t stand her here any more 
than the king could. You never heard 
anybody talk so in all your life. Yes, 
we carried her one dark night by sea 
far down the coast of Africa and left 
her at the palace door of a deaf king, 
who ruled over a small country south 
of the Congo River. He married her. 

Of course, being deaf, he didn’t mind 

her everlasting chatter jn the least.” 

$ sH $ 

INCOMPLETE SALE 

Things were slow in our used car lot. 
I was about to chalk the day up as a 
complete bust when two well-dressed 

men walked up and began looking over 
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our “specials.” I approached, smiling, 
and began giving them my sales talk. 
Then one handed me a card reading, 
“Sorry, I’m a deaf-mute.” 

But I wasn’t licked. Getting a pad 
from the shack, I began jotting down 
points concerning the cars in which the 
men indicated an interest. They finally 
seemed set on a sharp little Chevy that 
was really clean. The men were smiling 
as they signaled back and forth to each 
other. I figured the sale was as good 
as made. They returned to the car, 
looked it over again carefully, then gesti¬ 
culating, shook their heads in unison. 

“What’s wrong? What happened?” I 
scribbled on the pad. 

As they turned away one of the mutes 
borrowed my pencil and wrote “No 
radio.”—The Speaker’s Handbook of 
Humor, Maxwell Droke 
* * * 

HOW DO THEY SAY IT? 

Taken from True Magazine: 

Q: Is the sign language for deaf mutes 
in the United States the same one that 
is used throughout the world? 

A: Basically yes. The language of 
signs as used in the U.S. was brought 
here from France in 1815. Thus the signs 
in this country are very much the same 
as those used in France and other coun¬ 
tries. During the years, however, various 
nations have developed signs peculiar 
to their own regions. Even in the U.S. 
numerous states have signs which are 
understood only by the deaf in that area. 
♦ * * 

SILENT GRACES 

A wise but rather cynical philosopher 
once said that it was in the ballet, and 
in the ballet, that the female of the 
human species appeared at her best. 
When pressed to give his reasons he 
said, “Because she is able to exhibit 
every grace of woman, and she does 
not speak.”—The Speaker’s Handbook of 
Humor, Maxwell Droke 
* * * 

Someone expressed surprise during 
those dark days of the Civil War, that 
Abraham Lincoln could laugh. “When 
I lose my power to laugh,” the weary 
president replied, “my heart will break.” 
* * * 

At the dinner table his elders had been 

discussing the state school for the deaf, 
while seven-year-old Johnny listened in¬ 
terestedly. That evening, when preparing 
for bed, he looked earnestly into the 
face of his older sister and sighed. 
“Wouldn’t it be awful to be deaf, Titi?” 
he said. “Just think of having to wash 
your ears every day and never getting 
any good out of them at all.”—The Trea¬ 
sury of Modern Humor, Martha Lupton 
* * * 

That girl on the bench has been snap¬ 
ping her fingers under her boy friend’s 
nose all evening. Wonder why he doesn’t 
say something back? 

They’re deaf—I guess the poor guy 
can’t get a finger in edgewise.—Thesau¬ 
rus of Humor, Mildred Meirs, Jack 
Knapp 


Robert R. Davila Earns Ph.D.; 
Will Teach In Graduate School 

Dr. Robert R. Davila, 39, of 65 South 
Lawn Avenue, Elmsford, N.Y., received 
a doctor of philosophy degree in educa¬ 
tional technology from Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity in June. Dr. Davila was a fellow 
in the program in Educational Tech¬ 
nology for Educators of the Deaf that 
is sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education. Five fellows are selected 
to this program on a competitive basis 
annually. Dr. Davila enrolled with the 
first group of fellows in September 1970. 

Dr. Davila, who has been deaf since 
the age of eight, thus becomes the first 
totally-deaf person to earn an advanced 
degree from Syracuse University. The 
title of his dissertation was “An Investi¬ 
gation of the Effect of Changes in Visual 
Information Patterns on Student 
Achievement Using a Captioned Film 
and Specially Adapted Still Pictures.” 

Dr. Davila assumed the position of 
associate professor of education in the 
graduate school of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C., on July 15. His under¬ 
graduate degree was earned at 
Gallaudet. He also earned a master’s 
degree in special education from Hunter 
College of the City of New York. 

Dr. Davila’s work experience prior to 
1970 included 17 years’ service as a 
teacher and administrator at the New 
York School for the Deaf, Knollwood 
Road, White Plains. For the past four 
years he has also been associated with 
Universal Education and Visual Arts as 
a special education consultant. 

While at Syracuse University, Dr. 
Davila was active in the local chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa. He is also a mem¬ 
ber of the Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology and 
numerous professional and social or¬ 
ganizations for the deaf. 

Dr. Davila is married to the former 
Donna Lou Ekstrom of Seattle, Wash. 
The couple have two sons, Brian, 15. 
and Brent, 12. 



Dr. Robert R. Davila 
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Commencement Address By Senator Magnuson At Gallaudet College 


Editors note: The following is taken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Wednesday, May 31, 1972: 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, during 
most of my service in the Senate, it 
has been my privilege to be constantly 
associated with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Magnu¬ 
son), 15 years on the Committee on Com¬ 
merce, and I am the senior minority 
member. He is chairman of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare of the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee, of which I am the senior minority 
member. Probably few Members of the 
Senate, even those on his own side of 
the aisle, have had a greater opportunity 
to observe his work and watch him in 
action. I have always marveled at his 
detailed knowledge of the many varied 
and complex subjects handled by both 
of these committees. I have always ad¬ 
mired his devotion to the unfortunate 
and the handicapped in our society. 

On the 22d of this month Gallaudet 
College, located in this Capital City, and 
the pioneer of higher education for the 
deaf, which for more than a century 
with substantial support from the Feder¬ 
al Government has set the pace for edu¬ 
cation for the deaf throughout the Na¬ 
tion, held its 108th commencement. 

The commencement exercises took 
place at the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Some 190 degrees 
were awarded: 119 bachelor of arts, 45 
bachelor of science, 24 master of arts, 
and 3 master of science in audiology. 
The graduates came from 34 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Aus¬ 
tralia, Canada, Hong Kong, Norway, and 
Sierra Leone. Gallaudet is currently 
serving students from all the States and 
14 foreign countries. 

The guest of honor at this 108th com¬ 
mencement who delivered the com¬ 
mencement address and received an 
honorary degree was Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson. 

I believe that all of his Senate col¬ 
leagues and the vast number of people 
both in his home State of Washington 
and throughout the Nation who are fa¬ 
miliar with and have deep appreciation 
for his life of public service will be 
interested not only in his powerful com¬ 
mencement address but also in the re¬ 
markably appropriate and accurate re¬ 
marks of Dr. Merrill, President of 
Gallaudet, in introducing him and the 
well-deserved citation of Warren G. 
Magnuson as he was presented the De¬ 
gree of Doctor of Laws, Honoris Causa. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
these may be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Introductory Remarks by 
Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., 
President of Gallaudet College 

The Senate of the United States is 
the senior legislative body of our govern¬ 
ment. It consists of only 100 people who 
make decisions on major national pol¬ 
icies affecting every aspect of our daily 
lives. When one thinks of the complexity 
of modern life and of the range of inter¬ 
ests which Senators must consider, it 
is amazing that our speaker this morning 
could take a personal interest in Gallau¬ 
det College and its programs. He not 
only knows about us; he knows every¬ 
thing about us. He knows that we serve 
students from 48 states and 14 foreign 
countries. He knows that we are re¬ 
sponsible for not only undergraduate and 
graduate programs but two demonstra¬ 
tion schools of national significance. In 
fact, he even knows that we have a 
leaky roof here and there. 

It would be flattering to believe that 
Senator Magnuson took a special interest 
in Gallaudet College, but this is not the 
case. He is interested in Gallaudet Cob 
lege but he is also interested in the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
the Seattle Community College Program 
for the Deaf, and deaf people throughout 
the land. He has provided nationwide 
leadership in developing a program of 
continuing education for deaf adults. 
Hopefully, this program will enable deaf 
adults to have access to many fine con¬ 
tinuing education programs in various 
colleges and universities across the Unit¬ 
ed States. 

It is a privilege for me to introduce 

to you at this time a man who is com¬ 
mitted to serving people. A man who 

is extremely perceptive of the needs of 
people. A man who works for the best 
interests of people. The Honorable War¬ 
ren G. Magnuson will now present our 
Commencement Address. 

Commencement Address by 
Warren G. Magnuson, 

U.S. Senator 

I was highly honored when Dr. Merrill 
extended your invitation to be your 

graduation speaker this year. That per¬ 
sonal pleasure was magnified when I 
learned that the Board had voted to 
award me with an Honorary Degree. 
Now I can appreciate even more the 
pride that all of you justly feel about 
the degrees that you have earned. 

In thinking about the remarks that 
might be appropriate today, for you and 
your parents, family and friends, who 
all share this day with you—-I was 
tempted to address the particular mis¬ 
sion of Gallaudet, the problems in educa¬ 
tional programs for the deaf, the role 
of the Federal government in helping 
to meet this particular needs, and I do 
intend to comment on these issues. They 
are too well known to you and to me, 


and such programs always boil down 
to one thing: funding. Appropriations 
adequate enough to meet the needs and 
achieve the goals. 

But today, you all join with thousands 
of other College graduates of 1972 and 
become members of that select group 
in our nation who have earned postsec¬ 
ondary degrees. You have proven your 
academic abilities. You have also over¬ 
come all those requirements that the 
faculty and society at large placed in 
your way. You’ve persevered, and you 
are about to receive a physical evidence 
of achievement: the time-honored sheep¬ 
skin. 

While I share the pride your family 
and friends have in your achievement, 

I am also a bit envious of you and all 
the 1972 graduates. Envious because you 
are just beginning your adult lives in 
what I believe will be one of the most 
constructive exciting eras in human his¬ 
tory. 

Truly exciting because I feel this is 
a time when society can shape itself 
into more practical patterns to achieve 
better results for all. In short: From 
here on human history can become more 
humane. 

Your parents and I, the faculty by 
and large, we all witnessed at least part 
of the first half of the 20th Century 
that was a time of extreme troubles 
for man. A time of World Wars. The 
immediate post World War II years, 
were years of shock over the fact that 
man could be so self-destructive, and 
years of indecision over what to do about 
it. 

More than ever, we must, you must, 
now begin the long trail to prove that 
there are better ways to solve problems 
in the world than killing people to prove 
a point that man only proves to be 
senseless. 

We live in an age that has been 
characterized by many titles. It has been 
called the Atomic Age—the Jet Age—the 
Space Age—the Computer Age. Each of 
those titles symbolizes a giant step in 
science and technology. That is the com¬ 
mon characteristic of all those names: 
they revolve around things, rather than 
people—around gadgetry, however im¬ 
portant, rather than the basic purposes 
which gadgets must serve: Man. 

I do not intend to be critical, or to 
depreciate the value of scientific discov¬ 
eries or technology. To do so would be 
to deny much of my own activities in 
the Congress of the United States and 
progress, even progress for the han¬ 
dicapped. But I prize most highly my 
personal role in helping to establish the 
National Cancer Institute, the National 
Science Foundation, and expanding Fed¬ 
eral programs of bio-medical research 
and bio-engineering at the National 
Institutes of Health. 

To conquer diseases that haunt man¬ 
kind and to bring the delivery of better 
health care to our people still remains 
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one of the most important goals that 
we must have as a nation. 

As we look ahead, we must conclude 
that man himself is our most precious 
resource. We must do that which can 
make man’s life better, and we need 
more consciousness and dedication to 
leadership in the dark field of man’s 
relationship to man. 

Today, hundreds of millions of people 
in our world still have sickness that 
could be prevented; too many die before 
their time because they do not have 
access to adequate health care; far too 
many are ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-edu¬ 
cated. 

Our world is a world of great con¬ 
trasts, and in those things that matter 
most to man: his health, the well-being 
of his family, the education of his chil¬ 
dren, the purity of the air he breathes 
and the water he drinks. 

Man shares with all men some very 
real goals: peace—freedom—growth- 
fulfillment—security—happiness. 

Peace—we must all recognize that 
there will never be enduring peace in 
this world until these great inequities 
among men and nations are moderated. 
To eliminate ignorance, bigotry, poverty, 
and disease are all preconditions to the 
elimination of war. 

I am, and you should be, an optimist. 
All is not as bad as it may appear. 
Some of those clouds that have hung 
over man could be clearing. We could 
realize our fullest promise if we now 
direct our energies toward human goals, 
and you are uniquely equipped to help 
make society more humane. 

I know it is an age old problem. What 
is new, is that we have the know-how 
and the resources to do something about 
man’s problems. We either have the 
technology or know it can be developed 
and with the proper utilization of our 
human and fiscal resources, we can 
solve those problems. 

You are part of the promise those 
clouds will clear. You can help provide 
the leadership — not only the protests 
— and help provide the solutions, and 
above all, help establish the right order 
of priorities. 

The challenges are enormous. We have 
stupid wars. In our natural environment 
we find man doing things that threaten 
the very pattern of nature. Man holds 
a dagger to the very heart of life. He 
jeopardizes not only our inheritance— 
political and otherwise—but our in¬ 
heritors as well—the hopes and achieve¬ 
ments of unborn generations. 

Solutions can and must be found. In 
man’s relationships to man, if peaceful 
revolutions are not possible, then violent 
ones will be inevitable. 

In solving these problems, I do not 
know what your individual roles might 
be. However, I do know that with the 
training and education that you have 
received, you are now better equipped 
to assume more active roles in resolving 
them than your predecessors. But re¬ 
member, whatever your role might be, 
you will never get away from that 
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emerging responsibility—as an educated 
human—to help man get along better 
with man. Otherwise, your world will 
be no better than a pretty shoddy today! 

In the pursuit of excellence in human 
endeavor there are some specific dan¬ 
gers that are ever present. Like the 

plagues of medieval days, these dangers 
attack not only the individual, but the 
body politic. 

They attack the mind and the soul 

of man. For society, there is no vac¬ 
cine—there is no antidote—unless we 

have a sensibly educated people. These 
dangers fester in a stagnant state of 
mind. They might change their attacks, 
their strategy, but the traits that ani¬ 

mate them are always with us: 
Bigotry—Conformity—and Fear. 

These are forces that block progress 
and could prevent the attainment of our 
goals. We must guard against them and 
attack them. 

Bigotry is the noisiest and gaudiest 
of the three. In a time of profound 
changes at home and abroad, the forces 
of bigotry would batten down the hatches 
against change, or even the exploration 
of change. 

In a day of exploding knowledge and 
better informed people, the bigot reads 
history and economics, sociology and 
science, in terms of what has been - 
rather than what is, or what could be. 

The bigot waits in the snug harbor 
of some America Past—bombarding ev¬ 
ery landing party of the present or the 
future. Bigotry attacks from every direc¬ 
tion, and the future is in jeopardy when¬ 
ever critical examination is thwarted or 
blocked whether it be from the right, 
left or center. 

Anyone who limits inquiry for the sake 
of his own cluster of causes is a danger¬ 
ous foe, and the bigot constantly stands 
in the pathway of progress. 

Conformity is the second danger. Con¬ 
formity arrives in drab, protective cloth¬ 
ing. Whispering, rather than shouting, 
rarely making headlines or drawing at¬ 
tention of any sort. 

Conformity argues its case with a var¬ 
iety of spurious reasons: prudence—good 
TASTE—“no sense in rocking the boat.” 
But conformity is no less deadly than 
bigotry when, in its quiet fashion, it 
reduces honest dissent, divergence and 
difference within society. It is a state 
of mind which is deadening to free in¬ 
quiry and to education upon which all 
growth ultimately rests. 

We should protect non-conformity 
which leads to the ceaseless seeking of 
the Why of things, not merely the so- 
what of things. And you can be a non¬ 
conformist who still respects the opinions 
of others and does not violate decent 
procedures. 

The third danger is Fear. A common 
retort of the Fearmongers when their 
works are condemned, is to insist that 
there are indeed things to fear. They 
are right, of course. 

There are causes of anxiety and con¬ 
cern in our world today. We live in 
a period of human history where the 


race is between civilization and 
catastrophe. We are called upon for wis¬ 
dom and leadership unmatched in the 
past. We can provide leadership only 
out of a quality of mind which is open, 
and exploring, and free and sensible. 

No one can provide this leadership 
out of fear. The Fearmongers would sow 
a whirlwind of panic. 

Most of the fears they would post in 
our nightmares are vague and diffuse. 
Fears about hidden enemies so secret 
that we can’t hope to see them. Fears 
about ideologies so insidious that they 
are said to infect Presidents and 

Supreme Court Justices, Members of 
Congress, teachers in our neighborhood 
schools, and professors in our colleges. 

Those are the panic-born fears that 
Fearmongers would peddle, while keep¬ 
ing the silence of the dead about the 
true dangers in our society—the dangers 
of smugness, and indifference, and 

complacency. 

So, mount your chargers, because 
whatever your role in helping to meet 

the challenges of our time, you must 

expect to come up against bigotry, con¬ 
formity and fear. I’m sure that you've 
already faced them — in your personal 
lives, and at a very early age. But 
you’ve all persevered. And in so doing 
you won over some of those who had 
doubts, and fears, and reservations about 
deaf people. 

As you leave Gallaudet, you will be 
severely tested in the most vital quality 
that any college can encourage—your in¬ 
dividuality and how you can fit into, 

and help make this a better world. 

You are more formally entering a so¬ 
ciety in which you can trade your in¬ 

dividuality for togetherness; your free¬ 
dom of mind for conformity; your com¬ 
mon sense for panic or pessimism. 

There will be many pressures to do 
so. It will be easy to give in. Some 
of you might, but if you do you will 

default on the highest promise that is 
yours. But I know that you will not 

take the easy way. 

That is why your parents, your home 
states, and the Federal government has 
made such a deliberate investment in 
each of you. That is why Gallaudet was 
established and became a national 
responsibility. As you know, only too 
well, Gallaudet is unique. 

But again, you are all pretty typical 
of all 1972 college graduates because 
the public and private contribution to¬ 
wards the expense of these educational 
programs far exceeds the tuition and 
fees paid by students. On that count, 
Gallaudet only differs in the degree of 
that Federal support. 

Along with other members of the Con¬ 
gress, I have been happy to be in a 
position to be of some assistance directly 
to Gallaudet; to assist the special pro¬ 
grams on your campus at the elemen¬ 
tary and secondary levels that are about 
ready to come into full bloom and that 
are setting a pace for the whole nation 
to follow; and recently, we’ve moved 
Gallaudet into an area of leadership that 
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has been too long neglected—continuing 
education programs for deaf adults. We 
hope that program too will have an 
impact in communities all over the na¬ 
tion. 

We want to do more, not just on the 
Gallaudet campus, but all over our na¬ 
tion. Right now there are three special 
pilot programs for the deaf underway 
at Community Colleges in Seattle, St. 
Paul and New Orleans. If the initial 
results of these efforts hold up, it is 
obvious we should have many more such 
programs in local communities across 
the land. 

This brings me to a very personal 
challenge that I feel all of you graduates 
face. Historically it was the hearing who 
decided what was best for the deaf, and 
then did it. Granted, it was good that 
something was done. 

Yet that was a very paternal, patroniz¬ 
ing way of doing things. The fact that 
some successes resulted means that such 
an approach was not all wrong. But, 
it was not all right either. 

The deaf can’t be content to be told 
what they should do, and how they 
should do it, by their hearing brethren. 
The deaf must not only ask, but demand 
a voice in the private and public agen¬ 
cies concerned with deaf people. 

As college graduates, you have an 
extra responsibility to carry the ball for 
your brethren. You must become active 
and involved citizens in your home com¬ 
munities—in civic and community af¬ 
fairs, and yes—in politics. 

You must demand a voice in these 
decisions concerning programs for the 
deaf, and you must fight to see that 
the right decisions are made. 

The right decisions that establish good 
programs to meet the needs of the deaf, 
and the right decisions in the perennial 
efforts to secure adequate funds to sup¬ 
port those programs. 

In closing, might I say again that it 
is you who have honored me by inviting 
me to be a participant in your gradua¬ 
tion ceremonies. I know that feeling is 
shared by all of my colleagues from 



Senator Warren G. Magnuson (Washington) 
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Information Sought On 

What has been your experience with 
the Federal Civil Service? Your state 
Civil Service? 

The Deafness Research & Training Cen¬ 
ter of New York University is interested 
in learning what experiences—good or 
bad—deaf people have had with Federal 
and state Civil Services. The Center needs 
your help. If you now have a Civil Service 
job, have applied for one in the past 10 
years or have worked in a Civil Service 
job any time since 1962, the Center would 
like to hear from you. 

Results of this study will help deaf 
people have better and fairer opportuni¬ 
ties in Federal and state Civil Service. 
All information will be held strictly con¬ 
fidential. 

Dr. Jerome D. Schein, director of the 
Deafness Research & Training Center, 
said recently, “Only with the help of deaf 

Western Maryland Adds 
Program In Social Work 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
has received a $100,000 four-year grant 
from the Federal government for a social 
work program in deafness. According to 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Elwell, project director, 
the grant of $25,036 for each of four 
years, is in support of undergraduate 
training in the area of rehabilitation 
services education (deaf). The grant 
awarded by Social and Rehabilitation 
Services is for faculty salaries. 

Mrs. Elwell explained that the college 
will hire another faculty member to 
teach social work and that the grant will 
pay half of that salary and half of her 
salary. Someone from the college, she 
added, will be placed at the Maryland 
School for the Deaf in Frederick as a 
social worker to supervise social work 
students. The salary of this supervisor 
will be supported half by the grant and 
half by the state school. 

Mrs. Elwell, assistant professor of so¬ 
ciology, says that the program is in the 
developmental stage and that she does 
not expect a large enrollment. In the pro¬ 
posal submitted in March she requested 
aid for no more than five seniors and 
five juniors. Scholarship aid for such stu¬ 
dents was not awarded. 

Western Maryland College for about 
four years has been involved in develop¬ 
ing new teachers for the deaf and in up- 


the Congress who are also here today. 

It has been a special pleasure for me 
because I view each of you as a notch 
above the average college graduate. You 
have had special challenges in your 
lives. Each of you met those challenges 
head on, you persevered and overcome, 
and that speaks highly for each of you. 

That confirms that fact that each of 
you has those qualities that our nation 
needs for our future, and that the future 
of our nation can be a better one. 

My congratulations to you all—we wish 
you well. 


Civil Service Treatment 

people will we be able to gather evidence 
to improve Civil Service opportunities.” 

Were you turned down for a Civil 
Service job even though you had a good 
score on the exam? Do you feel that the 
Civil Service examinations are too diffi¬ 
cult for deaf people? Have you been told 
that you will not be promoted because 
you cannot use a telephone? Have you 
been treated fairly or unfairly by your 
supervisors? 

Please write to the Deafness Research 
& Training Center about your Civil Service 
job. Your letter will be kept confidential 
and will not be shown to anyone outside 
the research project. The address is: 
Civil Service Project 
Deafness Research & Training Center 
New York University 
80 Washington Square, East 
New York, N.Y. 10003 


grading the qualifications of those al¬ 
ready in the field. This program is in 
aid of a growing crisis in the education 
of deaf children due to a shortage of 
qualified teachers. 

The sociologist points out that there is 
a lack of persons trained in social work 
as well as a lack of teachers trained to 
educate the deaf. This new grant will 
allow the two programs to combine offer¬ 
ings and facilities. 

Mrs. Elwell anticipates graduating stu¬ 
dents trained in social work with a ca¬ 
pacity in the language of signs and a 
background in and an understanding of 
deafness. Students will take the regular 
social work curriculum as well as courses 
offered in the area of deafness, such as 
psychology of deafness. Their field train¬ 
ing experience will be through an agency 
working with the deaf. Mrs. Elwell sees 
a special advantage developing from the 
program. All students graduating in the 
field of social work, even if not specializ¬ 
ing in deafness, will have a sensitivity to 
the needs of the deaf, she believes, be¬ 
cause of their association with students 
who do specialize. 

The teacher training program in deaf¬ 
ness at Western Maryland College has 
been certified by the Council on Educa¬ 
tion of the Deaf. The program also has 
been partially supported by Federal grants 
totaling $101,400 and recently was funded 
for the next three years for $168,000. Mr. 
Britt M. Hargraves, director of the pro¬ 
gram, says that 42 teachers have com¬ 
pleted training. He expects another group 
to finish this summer. Most of those in¬ 
volved are working at the master’s level 
although some undergraduates are in¬ 
volved each year. 

In addition to the social work and 
teacher training programs, Dr. McCay 
Vernon, professor of psychology, has a 
research grant to develop tests for the 
deaf. He and Dr. L. Earl Griswold, chair¬ 
man of the sociology department, also 
are well into a Federally-funded program 
to produce a series of films for the deaf. 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 

cherry blossoms come to bloom 

We were totally unprepared for our deaf daughter, Carol 
Lee. Already in our forties and already having brought up four 
other hearing children, we had had enough of diapers and pablum. 

Carol Lee has more than a 95% decibel hearing loss. She 
is now a little over three years of age and, as we gaze fondly 
at her, we both agree she is the most beautiful mistake we 
ever made. Some people cannot stop eating potato chips. We 
cannot stop kissing her. 

The greatest predicament that faces parents of deaf chil¬ 
dren is not how to help the child talk and speechread and use 
auditory aids. In the hands of parents is a deaf child whose 
mind is a veritable tabula rasa. What do they do with a deaf 
child without language, without the means to receive and con¬ 
vey thoughts in the normal way? How can their deaf child be 
helped to learn language and thus become tuned in and re¬ 
sponsive to the world of the hearing? 

Aware that thought comes before language, that the wheels 
in the mind must turn so that there will be readiness for 
learning, we placed mobile units over our daughter’s playpen. 
Moving plastic birds and butterflies attract an infant’s eyes. 
Next came learning toys based on graduations of size and 
matching of different shapes. Carol would rather play with 
puzzles than with dolls. We had difficulty at first but finally 
we were permitted to enroll her in a branch of the International 
Montessori Schools where a large part of learning was based on 
non-verbal tasks. 

It seems logical that a child’s mind be stimulated by non¬ 
verbal tasks as early as possible so that there will be recog¬ 
nition and perception, the development of skills to perceive pat¬ 
terns, relationships and associations. This kind of develop¬ 
ment helps speechreading and all forms of learning. It creates 
the conditions for thinking and for an awareness of what people 
are saying and doing. 

A prelingual deaf child must have a symbol system that is 
visually oriented and that is almost tangible so that she will 
have a means of expressing herself, of understanding what her 
parents are talking about and for storing in her memory identi¬ 
fications of familiar objects and incidents that have occurred. 
It is almost impossible for a prelingual deaf child of two years 
of age to speak or speechread “squirrel” or “crocodile” but it 
is possible to sign them or recognize the signs for them at an 
age earlier than two. 

When we changed Carol Lee’s diapers we made the signs 
for mommy, daddy, love, you wet? Here was gross movement 
and three dimensional appearance in space that a deaf in¬ 
fant’s eyes will follow, will learn to distinguish, and to associate 
with something relevant. No other communication method in 
the world can equal hand signs in its richness, ingenuity, grace 
and flexibility. Daily, we brought to our child a live Sesame 
Street. 

A baby has immediate needs—to be cuddled and fed and, 
if it can hear, to be spoken to. If the baby cannot hear, com¬ 
mon sense dictates that we do more than just mouth words, 
more than just hope that the hearing aid will take care of 
everything. 

Holding our Carol near a campfire we both vocalized and 
signed the word for “hot.” There was no response but two 
weeks later, back home from a vacation trip, she put her 
hand on our clothes dryer and made the sign for “hot.” 

Input is the first stage. Parents and educators often ex¬ 
pect immediate output or performance and if this does not 
occur they think they have not reached the child or have failed 
which, of course, is not true. After two months of input our 
daughter at 10 months of age made the sign for daddy but 
this was the same sign for mommy. It took two more months 
of input before she could make a different sign for mommy 
and daddy. 



Carol Lee Newman, age 3. 


If we had vocalized alone could we have succeeded as well? 
There is no doubt in our minds that we could not because moving 
hands are attention-getting for children whose ages are measured 
in months. We deaf people place extra burdens on our eyes to 
clue us in on what goes on around us. Our eyes are constantly 
searching for clues or hints or revealing motions other people 
make. Lip movements are the smallest in the animated cate¬ 
gory, the most ambiguous and the most difficult to follow in 
the communication process. If this is true for deaf adults, how 
much more so for babies and young children. 

We might be told that many deaf children are progressing 
under the oral method alone. The fact remains that no one 
has bothered to document the depth and quality of the prog¬ 
ress. There is a difference between a parrotting and a com¬ 
municating personality. An audiologist friend of mine wrote to 
three different preschool oral programs asking for progress re¬ 
ports of their two-, three- and four-year-old children. She re¬ 
ceived no reply from any one of them. I happen to know that 
one of the three schools uses the same few children over and 
over again for demonstration purposes. 

From 16 to 22 months of age Carol’s single word sign pro¬ 
duction grew rapidly to 60 words. Of course, she quickly learned 
the signs for candy, cookie, ice cream. She also had signs for 
dog, cat, wrong, right, pretty, more, dirty and for two-word 
combinations such as daddy work, cookie eat, me funny, boy 
laughing. She could tell us which drink she wanted— water, 
milk, soda pop or orange juice. When I asked hearing parents 
of deaf children how they knew which drink their child wanted 
I was told “by pointing.” 

What is intriguing is the way Carol uses the same sign in 
a spiral form as she grows older and becomes more aware of 
subtle shades of meanings. “More cookie” becomes “Pull up 
socks more.” It has been fascinating to watch her expressions 
expand from single to two, three and now several word sen¬ 
tence statements such as “Me swim, sleep, wake up, eat cookie 
cookie.” Recently, with mouth imitating the whir of an air¬ 
plane, she said “Father fly finish, come Sunday.” 

Dr. Ursula Bellugi and Dr. Edward S. Klima have been 
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Another picture of Carol Lee in a most expressive mood. 


making videotape records and studying the language develop¬ 
ment of deaf children of deaf parents (including our Carol) at 
the Salk Institute, La Jolla, Calif. In their article “The Roots 
of Language in the Sign Talk of the Deaf” printed in the June 
1972 issue of Psychology Today, they state that in their study 
of one of the children, Pola, they find that in her early com¬ 
bination of signs is “the full range of semantic relations ex¬ 
pressed by hearing children. We also find a steady increase 
in the length of her signed sequences that matches the increase 
found in hearing children.” They go on to state that “It does 
seem that, in spite of the change in modality, the milestones 
of language development may be the same.” They make note 
of the fact that “The vocabulary of sign language makes many 
more discriminations about ways of looking and seeing than 
spoken English does.” 

To have a sense of perspective we need to compare the prog¬ 
ress of a deaf child with that of a hearing child. A hearing 
child at the age of 18 months has a 25-word vocabulary while 
a deaf child customarily has no vocabulary, no understanding. 
A hearing child at the age of 2-3 years understands directions, 
uses short sentences, asks questions, relates experiences, under¬ 
stands adults well and has a 500-word vocabulary while a deaf 
child has a vocabulary of a few words, and yells or screeches 
to express desires or wants. 1 

Each sibling in our family is identified by Carol by the 
first letter of his or her name. For example, she forms the 
letter “R” with her fingers and shakes it if she intends it to 
stand for her sister, Rochelle. Bojo, our dog, was abbreviated 
to BJ. She became curious and began to fingerspell other 
letters. Soon she was fingerspelling such words as: off, ok, no, 
jump, hole, oh. At one time she broke a drinking glass. I 
scolded her and told her to be careful. She fingerspelled back 
“ok.” At another time, the tables were turned, and I broke 
two bottles of soda. She signed “Be careful” and I finger- 
spelled “ok.” She would fingerspell words from books, news¬ 
papers or even from the walls of toilets. Surely, the foundation 
for reading readiness is being laid. 

Deaf students have difficulty understanding the abstract. 
We taught Carol the sign for “flower” and added the sign for 
“beautiful.” When she received a new blue coat with a furry 
collar, she exclaimed in sign “beautiful.” Her ability to use 
on her own power an abstract notion in a different context is, 
I think, unusual for a deaf child of her age. 

Because we established an effective line of communication 
with our daughter, we think we have laid the groundwork for 
good physical, emotional and mental health. We can reason 
with her: “Eat first, candy later.” How many times, in 
frustration, have parents and others in our field slapped deaf 
children unnecessarily or without any explanations? 


When Carol was ill she was able to use the sign for “hurt” 
near her ear or her stomach to tell us exactly what was bothering 
her. At one time, as I was leaving her room, she made the sign 
for “leave.” Frozen in my tracks, I tried to figure out what 
she meant. It soon dawned on me that she wanted me to 
“leave” the lights on. She was not even two years old and 
she could tell us she was not reluctant to go to sleep but just 
did not want to be left alone in the dark. 

How does a parent make sure a deaf child understands that 
something is dangerous and can cause injury? We discussed 
with Carol what would happen if one is hit by a car and, there¬ 
fore, how important it was to look both ways before crossing 
the street. In no time we caught her walking to the edge of a 
sidewalk. She stopped and signed to herself “Look both ways” 
then she crossed her arms, rested them on her chest and looked 
up and down the street several times before crossing. 

At a little past the age of three, Carol has a vocabulary of 
around 300 words and can string out sentences manually in 
crude but meaningful ways. But this does not tell the whole 
story—far from it. 

Like cherry blossoms come to bloom, the best and most 
important part is the flowering of her mind. Because she was 
given an effective visual and expressive symbol system she 
has been able to recall past events—the animals visited at the 
zoo, the Railroader, a restaurant where we all ate together, the 
visit to her grandparents. An internal language structure 
seems to be developing within her rather than being super¬ 
imposed upon her by drills and imitation. She is able to 
manipulate her thoughts into expressions that make sense. She 
gave me a piece of gum and when I greedily asked for another 
one, she said “You pig, fat you pig.” Coming from a hearing 
child, this would invite a spanking. Coming from a deaf child, 
it seems like a miracle, like a soul set free to communicate 
joyously. 

Our daughter enjoys herself and takes pleasure in herself. 
She is free to use her hands or to use her voice. She will 
sign to the ocean waves saying “Stay, stay” as they creep 
near her mudpies. She will talk to herself or to her dog, urging 
him to eat. She will yell at her daddy with her hands saying 
“bad, bad, bad” if he drives away without taking her. She was 
toilet trained before the age of two. Because there was reciprocal 
communication we could tease each other and when she en¬ 
tered preschool her sense of humor showed. 

Both my wife and I are teachers but we kept formal teach¬ 
ing to a minimum because we are aware of the importance of 
being parents first. We kept our communication spontaneous, 
natural and fun. First, we used Ameslan, then a little finger¬ 
spelling any time she was in a receptive mood, and as our 
daughter moved through different levels of readiness, we added 
the new signs in current use such as the signs that distinguish 
bus, car, truck and those for verb tenses and verb endings. 
There was no need to be extreme in any one system or method 
but to try to meet her communication needs as the months 
went by. 

With our daughter we followed the philosophy of total com¬ 
munication. We did not force her but gradually led her to the 
wearing of a hearing aid even though she has more than an 
90% decibel loss. Once a week she has a one hour session with 
an audiologist in addition to the part-time oral-aural methods 
utilized in her total communication preschool class. Her teach¬ 
er, who received her training at the Central Institute for the 
Deaf, stated that Carol could speechread in one month what 
ordinarily it took other deaf children a whole school year to 
become that proficient. She also mentioned that Carol forms 
and speaks many words normally. 

At home we would encourage her to talk and we would 
talk to her without signing to give her practice in speechread¬ 
ing. We seldom made any formal attempts to teach her such 
skills but allowed them to develop in a natural way. Because 
her mind was stimulated at an early age, she became aware 
of what others were doing and saying and thus was receptive 
to learning. In preschool she is now being taught speech ele¬ 
ments that are not visible on the lips. 

This question comes to mind: At what point in time should 
a deaf child be formally taught speech? Should not an effective 
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line of communication first be established under the umbrella 
of total communication? Should not pains first be taken to 
see that there is a stimulating environment so that the gears 
in a deaf child’s mind will mesh and he can become a spon¬ 
taneously communicating and responsive individual? When 
proper child development sequences are followed will there then 
be more readiness and receptiveness for oral-aural methods? 
Have the people in our field missed the boat by insisting upon 
and forcing oral-aural methods alone, at the wrong time and 
for too prolonged a duration? Here lies the crux of the matter. 
Why have not more thorough scientific research undertakings 
been brought to bear on this? 

Dr. Hilda Schlesinger in her research study Deafness and 
Mental Health: the Developmental Years 2 stated that little at¬ 
tention has been paid to the motoric-speech relationship. What 
is it, for example, that causes hearing babies to wave their 
hands when they say “bye-bye”? She made a clinical study of 
four families with deaf children—two pairs of hearing parents 
and two pairs of deaf parents—and she found that when manual 
communication was used early the deaf children began to use 
their speech more and signs less. Dr. Schlesinger stated that 
if parents accepted the child’s preferred mode of communica¬ 
tion the child will use other methods through association path¬ 
ways. This is the direct antithesis of what is presented to par¬ 
ents—“If you let your child use his hands he will not learn 
to talk.” 

It is interesting to note that in Dr. Schlesinger’s research 
on 40 preschool children she found that more than 50% of 
parents complained about frustration involving understanding— 
15% could not understand child and 38% could not be under¬ 
stood by child. The percentage increased as the child grew 
older. 3 

Professionals in our field tell us that one reason deaf chil¬ 
dren of deaf parents are ahead of deaf children of hearing 
parents is because the children are accepted quickly while 
hearing parents go through traumatic stages of guilt feelings, 
despair, then the search for remedies or means that will somehow 
minimize their child’s hearing loss or restore him or her to 
society. How true this is is open to question but this serves to 
divert parents from the basic cause of what is wrong in many 
aspects of the field of education of the deaf. Once parents can 
get at the basic cause there is no reason why the initial shock 
cannot be overcome and hearing parents do as well as deaf 
parents, if not better. 

The basic cause is the lack of effective communication in 
the home during the critical first few years of the deaf child’s 
life. The rejection of one of the communication modalities— 
manual communication that is used by almost all deaf people— 
is a contributing factor. As Dr. Bellugi and Dr. Klima state: 
Sign language, it is clear, is far more than mystical hand- 
waving. Its range and diversity permit humor and pun, 
song and poetry, whimsy and whispering. What it lacks 
in comparison with spoken English it amply compensates 
for in other ways. The study of sign language gives us 
insight into the structure of language and the universality 
of communication, but even more it attests to the richness 
of human intelligence and imagination. 1 

I suspect that even after counseling, attendance at preschool 



Brother Warner holds Carol Lee with Grandpa at the breakfast table. 


clinics, association with others in similar circumstances, too 
many parents feel inadequate or unable to cope with their 
deaf offspring. Basically, this is a result of insufficient infor¬ 
mation parents receive. They are not made aware of alterna¬ 
tives or options if one method of communication is found to be 
inadequate. 

What is needed are training centers for parents of deaf 
children that show how total communication can be used effec¬ 
tively in the home. With a shelf full of communication tools 
at their disposal, parents will be in a better position to select 
one or change from one to another according to the varying 
needs at differing age levels of their children. 

We can no longer be satisfied if a deaf child knows a few 
words or can speak a few words. He has the same normal 
intelligence as a hearing child and there is no reason for him 
to be too far behind in reading and language skills. We should 
zero in on the deaf child who is from one to five years of age 
and study his progress. In fact, if most of our time and 
energies and if most of the research studies were devoted to 
this critical age we will be seeing the light at the end of 
the tunnel. 


1. Answers, Edited by James A. Little, New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico 37501, 1970. Pages 20-22. 

2. Schlesinger, H. and Meadow K., "Deafness and Mental Health: A 
Developmental Approach," Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Insti¬ 
tute, 401 Parnassus, San Francisco, Calif. 94122, Pages 163-64. 

3. Ibid., p. 169. 

4. Bellugi, Ursula and Klima, Edward S., "The Roots of Language 
in the Sign Talk of the Deaf" Psychology Today, June 1972. P. 76. 


Klopping Named Gallaudet Dean Of Men 


Dr. Henry Klopping, director of 
Secondary Teacher Preparation for the 
Hearing Impaired at San Fernando Val¬ 
ley State College, Northridge, Cal., has 
been appointed dean of men at Gallaudet 
College. Effective August 28, the appoint¬ 
ment fills a year-long vacancy created 
when Thompson B. Clayton retired as 
dean of men in June 1971. 

Dr. Klopping has been director of the 
SFVSC program since June 1971 and in 
addition has taught graduate level cours¬ 
es in deafness and developed a new mas¬ 
ter’s program for teachers of the hearing 
impaired. He also has developed and 
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coordinated two workshops on deafness 
which are being offered during the sum¬ 
mer session. 

Prior to his work at SFVSC, Dr. Klop¬ 
ping was acting coordinator of the 
deaf/blind program and later coor¬ 
dinator of teacher practicum, in the area 
of the deaf at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson (1970-71). He also served in var¬ 
ious capacities—including dormitory 
counselor, dean of boys and dean of 
students—at the Arizona State School for 
the Deaf and the Blind (1964-67). 

Dr. Klopping graduated cum laude 
from Arizona State University with a 


B.A. in political science in 1963. He 
earned two master’s degrees—an M.Ed. 
in special education in the area of the 
deal, University of Arizona, 1966, and 
an M.A. in supervision and administra¬ 
tion in the area of the deaf, San Fernan¬ 
do Valley State College, 1969—and re¬ 
ceived his doctorate in special education 
administration from the University of 
Arizona in 1971. 

The hearing son of deaf parents, Dr. 
Klopping recently authored “Language 
Understanding of Deaf Children Under 
Three Auditory-Visual Stimulus Condi¬ 
tions,” an article which appeared in fhe 
June 1972 issue of American Annals of 
the Deaf. 
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Editor's note: The article and picture below appeared in the June 1972 issue of THE 
PULSE, newsletter of Virginia Mason Hospital, Seattle, Wash., and are used by per¬ 
mission: 

I.T. Department Assists Program For The Deaf 



Pat Metzner, left, inhalation therapy technician, shows Judie Hensel, center, and Patty Cowles how to 
assemble inhalation therapy equipment at Virginia Mason Hospital. 


The Inhalation Therapy Department has 
been helping show how the deaf can be¬ 
come useful through patience, understand¬ 
ing and training. 

Two young deaf women, Judie Hensel 
and Patty Cowles, recently completed a 
six-week course in cleaning and dis¬ 
assembling inhalation therapy equipment. 
Having passed both written and practical 
aptitude tests, they now hope to find jobs 
in a hospital I.T. department. 

The course was part of a Seattle Com¬ 
munity College program to find the right 
jobs for the deaf. This type of work is 
considered ideal because it involves no 
patient contact, yet serves a useful pur¬ 
pose. 

During the training the women were 
accompanied by Sandy Green, an SCC 
sign language interpreter. Judie has a 
95 per cent hearing loss, but reads lips 
quite well. Patty has a total hearing loss 
and communicates only with sign lan¬ 
guage. 

The course was taught by Patricia 
Metzner, I.T. Technician. She said Art 
Lenko, Director of Inhalation Therapy, 
asked her to instruct the course as pre¬ 
vious deaf students had found her easy 
to communicate with because of her 
enunciation. 

“I really enjoyed working with these 
girls because they’re so quick and eager 
to learn,” she said. She commented that 
both were extremely steady with their 
hands and could work without being dis¬ 
tracted by the activity around them. 

In addition to the I.T. positions, other 
non-patient care areas are being opened 
to those with hearing handicaps. Kath¬ 
erine Doran, who is unable to hear or 
speak, is presently helping in the kitchen. 


RID News 


Starting with the September issue, 
THE DEAF AMERICAN will be mailed 
to all RID members in good standing 
(dues paid for 1972-73). News of the RID 
and its chapters will appear monthly 
under our own masthead and emblem. 
We urge chapter officers to send in items 
of interest to the RID office so they 
can be included in the monthly news. 
Also, send in any changes of address 
as soon as possible. 

This arrangement with THE DEAF 
AMERICAN is on a one-year trial basis, 
as we are receiving a special sub¬ 
scription rate. 

New officers took over on July 1. Carl 
Kirchner is our new president; Celia 
Warshawsky, vice president; Lucile 
Taylor, secretary-treasurer; and the 
board members are Ralph Neesam and 
John Shipman. Mrs. Edna Adler is our 
advisor and consultant for Federal 
government involvement. A special 
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board meeting was held in Silver Spring 
to explore ways and means of financing 
the RID after our grant expires in 1973. 

Following the Workshop/Convention in 
Long Beach, there will be a two-day 
workshop with about 12 participants who 
will assess and finalize certification 
standards and evaluation procedures for 
all our chapters. 

The RID manned an information booth 
at the recent NAD Convention. It was 
well patronized. 

Lucile Taylor represented the RID at 
the convention of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf in Chicago 
last June. Lectures and discussions on 
total communication and on the 
arural/oral procedure attracted over 
1,200 persons. Nancy Kowalski and 
Agnes Foret interpreted for the deaf 
audience, and there were also oral in¬ 
terpreters for oral deaf people. 

New York is the latest state to have 
an interpreter’s law passed by the 
legislature. The roll of states having 
such laws are: Alabama, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Ten¬ 
nessee, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin. 

RID chapters and state associations 
are coordinating efforts to have inter¬ 
preter’s laws passed in South Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Washington, New Jersey, 
California and Connecticut. Eventually 
every state will have laws requiring the 
services of a qualified interpreter in all 
legal proceedings involving deaf people. 
Contact the RID office for information 
and assistance with proposed bills. 

Mrs. Fannie Lang delivered 8,000 
reprints of our RID pamphlet “Infor¬ 
mation for Law Enforcement Workers” 
to the Philadelphia Police Department 
for distribution. Later, reprints of our 
pamphlets “Information for Judges” and 
“Information for Attorneys” will be 
mailed by the Philadelphia Bar 
Association to its 5,500 members. The 
Philadelphia RID chapter made its own 
reprints of our pamphlets. Permission 
to reprint or duplicate our pamphlets 
is granted to all our chapters, although 
we are glad to sell our own at 5 cents 
each in batches of fifty or more. 
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Pennsylvania Home For Deaf And Blind Dedicated At Elwyn 


was delivered by Dr. Edward C. Merrill, 
president of Gallaudet College, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Other speakers were Charles 
E. Boyd, president of PS AD and director 
of the Nevil Home; and John F. Maurer, 
member of the Elwyn Board of Directors 
and immediate past president of PS AD. 
The invocation and benediction were giv¬ 
en by Rev. Roger Pickering. Musical 
selections were rendered by students of 
the Model Secondary School for the Deaf, 
Washington, D.C. Presiding at the 4 p.m. 
ceremony was Dr. John A. Gough, retired 
from Captioned Films and Media Services 
of the U'.S. Office of Education. 
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This is the George W. Nevil Home, a modern residential facility for elderly deaf and deaf-blind individuals 
located on the campus of Elwyn Institute, Elwyn, Pa. Nevil Home accommodates 32 aged persons who 
were moved to Elwyn from the PSAD-operated facility in Torresdale, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Society for the Ad¬ 
vancement of the Deaf and Elwyn Insti¬ 
tute on June 10, 1972, dedicated the George 
W. Nevil Home, a modern residential fa¬ 
cility for elderly deaf and deaf-blind in¬ 
dividuals. The new Home, located on 
Elwyn Institute’s campus, was made 
possible through a grant from the estate 
of the late George W. Nevil, a Phila¬ 
delphia businessman whose interests were 
in improving the care and services for 


the deaf and blind. Nevil Home accom¬ 
modates 32 aged persons who were moved 
to Elwyn from the PSAD-operated facility 
in Torresdale, Pa. 

Wallace E. Frank, chairman of the 
Elwyn Institute Board, and Dr. Gerald R. 
Clark, president, welcomed 300 visitors 
and described the cooperative efforts of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of the Deaf and Elwyn in estab¬ 
lishing the Home. The dedication address 


A dedication dinner and program fol¬ 
lowed at the Log Cabin Inn, Elwyn. 
Featured speaker was Mrs. Edna P. 
Adler, U.S. Department of Health, Edu¬ 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Remarks were given by Edward Carney, 
executive director, Council of Organiza¬ 
tions Serving the Deaf. Mrs. Rachel 
Rivera performed the National Anthem 
in the language of signs. The invocation 
and benediction were pronounced by Rev. 
Pickering. Toastmaster was Harvey J. 
Corson of Philadelphia. 

Elwyn Institute is located in suburban 
Philadelphia and provides evaluation, 
treatment, education and rehabilitation 
services for handicapped children and 
adults. Presently day and residential pro¬ 
grams serve 1,500 individuals. Established 
in 1852, it is the oldest center of its kind 
in the world. It is chartered as a non¬ 
profit organization and it is nonsectarian. 


Dr. Peter Fine Named Gallaudet 
Director Of Student Health Services 

Dr. Peter J. Fine of the Albert Ein¬ 
stein College of Medicine, Bronx, N.Y., 
was named director of Student Health 
Services at Gallaudet College, effective 
July 9. Dr. Fine, who also will lecture 
in the Department of Biology, succeeds 
Dr. Richard H. Todd. Dr. Todd has di¬ 
rected the college’s health services for 
30 years and will work in cooperation 
with the new director for three months 
before officially retiring October 1. 

The victim of a recent hearing loss, 
Dr. Fine has learned the use of the 
hand in place of the stethoscope for 
evaluating the heart, lungs, blood 

pressure and abdominal sounds. He has 
been an instructor in pediatrics at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine since 
1967, and has worked jointly in the 
Departments of Pediatrics and Otorhino¬ 
laryngology, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Jacobi Hospital and Rose F. 

Kennedy Center. 

Dr. Fine received his B.A. from Yale 
University in 1957 and M.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1961. From 
1961-64 he held several internships and 
residencies in Baltimore (Md.) City 

Hospitals, and in 1964-65 was chief 

resident in pediatrics at Montefiore 
Hospital, Bronx, N.Y. He later had 
private pediatric practices in Yonkers, 


N.Y., and New Haven, Conn., and from 
1967-70 was with the Department of 
Pediatrics at Montefiore Hospital as a 
full-time pediatrician at the Martin 
Luther King Health Center. 

In the field of research, Dr. Fine con¬ 
ducted a study on the psychodynamics 
of hostility under a grant from the De¬ 
partment of Psychiatry of the University 


of Pennsylvania School of Medicine in 
1960. He also researched and presented 
a review of the literature and current 
case histories of salicylate intoxication 
to the Bronx County Pediatric Society 
in 1965. 

Dr. Fine is married to the former 
Mary Norris Burky of Easton, Md. They 
have two children, Peter Jason, Jr., 8, 
and Julia Lee. 7. 


HARTFORD CAST—Appearing in the Hartford Deaf Thespians' recent presentation of Agatha Christie's 
“The Patient" before large crowds in Hartford and Bridgeport, Conn., and Philadelphia were, from left 
to right: Martha Stone, Ray Stone, Betty Young, David Halberg, Jane Wilson, Grant Young and Hugh 
Farquhar. Jordan Johnson was not in the picture. Director was Howard Palmer, drama instructor at the 
American School for the Deaf. 








MASSACHUSETTS CULTURAL COMMITTEE—Front row, left to right: Adelaide O'Neil/ Elizabeth Gilmartin 
(state director), Barbara Bossi, Eugene Bergan, Patricia Waters and Kimball Nash. Back row: Norman 
Gilmartin, Barbara Lyons, Helen Bergan, Allen Wilcox, Dale Noll and Catherine Nash. 


The National Culturama by sallypat dow 


Although the national competition in 
Miami Beach is a thing of the past, state 
cultural contests need reviews: 

Under the direction of Miss Barbara 
Bossi, state cultural director for Massa¬ 
chusetts, her state had a very successful 
contest on April 15 at the Quincy Deaf 
Club, Inc., in Quincy with approximately 
75 people in attendance, 20 of them con¬ 
testants. Thirty-seven lovely, unusual and 
interesting items were entered. 

Judges for the evening were Betsey 
White, Mary Betty Rule and Charles 
MacGillivary. Winners in the various 
contests: First prizes—Arville Banks, 

sewing (embroidered tablecloth); Ann 
Magner, knitting (baby blanket with toy); 
Dale Noll, personal hobby (milk can- 
antique painted with white and gold); 
Marie Doran, crocheting; Frances Adams, 
painting (wooden plaques with painted 
ships). Second prize winners: Dorothea 
Winters, crocheted vest; Chester Adams, 
painting; Betty Ann Kass, personal hobby 


(candle holder); Barbara Lyons, personal 
hobby (stamp collection); Elizabeth Em¬ 
ery, knitted cardigan sweater; Barbara 
Lyons, sewing (blouse and skirt). And 
the third prize winners in the Massachu¬ 
setts tournament were Adelaide O’Neil 
with her knitted afghan; Hannah Cohen 
also with a knitted afghan; Dorothea 
Winters with a crocheted scarf; Joan 
Harriman in sewing (dress); and James 
Emery with his personal hobby (a white 
horse painted with liquid colors on black 
velvet). 

Barbara’s committee included Reynold 
and Barbara Lyons, Kimball and Cath¬ 
erine Nash, Norman and Elizabeth Gil¬ 
martin. Eugene and Helen Bergan, Pa¬ 
tricia Waters, Dale Noll, Allen Wilcox 
and Adelaide O’Neal. 

Over in Michigan the Kalamazoo Chap¬ 
ter of the Michigan Association of the Deaf 
sponsored a cultural program at the 
Constance Brown Hearing and Speech 
Center. From all reports it was a suc¬ 


cessful one with 117 different entries and 
about eight performing skits and songs. 
The St. Joseph Chapter joined them plus 
vlsito.s from Grand Rapids. 

Michigan winners in the various con¬ 
tests were: Sewing: Alberta Westman, 
first; Irene Box, second. Mamie Graff 
took top honors in the food contest with 
her butterscotch chip cookies. Jo Anne 
Appleyard was tops in the knitting contest 
with her grey man’s sweater and Ardyce 
Germain ran away with first prize in 
the embroidery contest with her crewel 
work. In the hobbies division David 
Withee took first for his model cars; 
Loraine Peterson was the winner of the 
sru.pture contest with her Oriental 
dance: s and Leta Jorgensen easily won 
the crafts contest with her eggshell Christ¬ 
mas ornaments. 

Ronald Hartman was the winner in 
woodworking with his flying birds and 
Loraine Peterson won the painting con¬ 
test with her Country Scene. Winners 
with a skit, “A Dinner Date,” were Al¬ 
berta Westman and Ronald Hartman as¬ 
sisted by Braf Flinn. Winner of the 
poetry contest was Ardyce Germain with 
Rod McKuen’s ‘‘Children One and All!” 
Roger Robinson was winner of the movie 
contest with his ‘‘Day at Cedar Point, 
Ohio.” 

Credit for the successful Michigan 
Tournament should be given to Mrs. 
Betty Irgens. 

New Mexico held its cultural tourna¬ 
ment in Albuquerque in April. It was a 
great success. To each first place win¬ 
ner went a small sum of money, a cer¬ 
tificate granting him the right to com- 
petet in the regional tournament and a 
rosette with appropriate wording. The 
rosette was something like those given 
at horse shows and was made by a deaf 
vocational rehabilitation trainee. They 
had 25 entrants. 

Judges included university art instruc¬ 
tors and a professional artist and the 
fourth judge was an acknowledged expert 
in the stitchery art. New Mexico insti¬ 
tuted something new at their contest— 
they had everyone, entrants and spec- 



MASSACHUSETTS CULTURAL PROGRAM: Left: Judges Betsey White, Charles MacGillivary and Mary Betty Rule. Right: 
Bossi hands a certificate to contestant Frances Adams for one of the first prizes, in painting. 
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KENTUCKY CULTURAL TOURNAMENT—Committee members in the picture at the left: Tom Ryan, Mary Ann DiCola and Mrs. Iona McChord. Right: Part 
of the display of entries in the sewing, knitting, etc., competition. 


tators, vote for the most outstanding first 
place entry. The “best in show” rosette, 
a purple one, was won by Van Johnson. 
He won the distinction by a vote! It 
seems the ribbons and the rosettes were 
the hit of the New Mexico show. 

New Mexico’s winners in the physical 
area were Anne Baca, a student at NMSD, 
first place winner. Second place winner 
was Sam Ramone, also a student at 
NMSD. Third place winner in this area 
was Phyllis Fletcher of Albuquerque and 
honorable mention went to Philip Sheri¬ 
dan of Deming. 

In the recreational area Van Johnson 
of Albuquerque won first place. David 
Mathews and Angela Williams copped sec¬ 
ond and third places, respectively. Both 
are also from Albuquerque. In the home 
arts area, Pat Graham from Santa Fe 
took first place with Espie Latimer, also 
of Santa Fe, coming in second and Wanda 
Keyes of Albuquerque taking third place. 
Honorable mention in this area was given 
to Barbara Sheridan of Deming, Louise 
Mathews of Albuquerque and Faye Fal- 
vey of Las Vegas. 

And up in Wisconsin Evelyn Zola and 
the Milwaukee Chapter of the Wisconsin 
Association of the Deaf sponsored Firenze, 
a city of renaissance culture. The con¬ 
tests encompassed five areas including 
the physical, the literary, performances, 
recreation and home arts. In the physical 
contests, V. Abaravich won first place 
in painting; R. Byington won for draw¬ 
ing; E. Kressin in photography; C. Casi- 
ana for color slides and V. Abaravich for 
sculpturing. 

No one entered the literary area. In 
the third area, that of the performances, 
C. Baldwin won first place in a panto¬ 
mime and poetry recital while E. Davis 
won first for a story dramatization. M. 
Ropele and R. Byington tied for first 
place in the hymn singing contest. 

For the recreation events, V. Abaravich 
won first place in the personal hobbies 
section; E. Szjena for chess; E. Zola for 
song singing; H. Kaleta in dance and C. 
Baldwin won the humor contest. 

Other winners: B. Rudnick in knitting; 


A. Meyer in crocheting; S. Byington in 
quilting; M. Ropele in sewing and hooked 
rugs. M. Abaravich was the winner in 
the embroidery contest. 

Mary Ann DiCola down in Kentucky 
writes that they finally had their very 
first state cultural tournament and that 
it was a success even though they had 
very few entries. Mary’s committee con¬ 
sisted of Mrs. Iona McChord of Lexington, 
Mrs. Beulah Hester of Danville, Tom 
Ryan of Louisville, Mrs. Carolyn Gulley 
of Danville and Mary, herself. Mrs. Gul¬ 
ley served as treasurer of the program. 

Prior to the opening of their cultural 
event, Mrs. Middleton, then Kentucky As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf president, welcomed 
contestants, friends and visitors from 
Tennessee. The program included a short 
story dramatization contest: “Two Thanks¬ 
giving Day Gentlemen” by James Beau¬ 
champ; “The Last Leaf,” Miss Virginia 
Ward; “The Blue Beard,” Mrs. Iona Mc¬ 
Chord. 

Pantomime contest: “Fishy But True,” 
Mrs. Iona McChord; “Airplane,” Dana 
Hughes. The poetry recital contest in¬ 
cluded “My Old Kentucky Home” by 
Joseph Balasa; “Life’s Mirror” by Miss 
Virginia Ward. 

Judges for the short story dramatiza¬ 
tion were Miss Mary Ann Royster, Mrs. 
Jack Brady, and Claude Hoffmeyer for 
the pantomime. Mrs. Carolyn Gulley, 
Miss Mary Ann Royster, Mrs. Brady and 
Mr. McChord judged the poetry recital 
contest. 

Dana Hughes from Tennessee offered 
excellent competition for Mrs. McChord 
in the pantomime contest. 

First place winner of the short story 
dramatization was Miss Virginia Ward 
with James Beauchamp coming in second 
and Mrs. McChord third. Miss Ward 
also was first in the poetry recital with 
Joseph Balasa second. 

Contestants were urged to enter the 
second part of Kentucky’s tournament 
with a needle or brush. The second part 
of the tournament drew an even larger 
crowd than the first. Winners were Joseph 
Balasa, Judy Skaggs and Vicky Drury in 


the sewing contest. Mary Ann DiCola, 
Virginia Ward and Vickie Brown were all 
winners in the drawing contest. In the 
crocheting Betty Taylor, Mary Balasa, 
Virginia Ward and Katherine Whitt won 
with their afghans and bedspreads. 

In the personal hobbies section first 
was Minnie Anderson who made a purse; 
Alice Plummer second with her pin cush¬ 
ion and Thelma Shown third with her 
lamp. 

The photography contest was won by 
Thomas Ryan. Quilting winners were Mil¬ 
dred Middleton and Mary Johnson. Slides 
winners were Thomas Ryan, Mary Ann 
DiCola and Mildred Middleton. Dance con¬ 
test winners were Deborah Whitt, mod¬ 
ern dance, “The Lord’s Prayer”; Mary 
Ann Goodman, modern dance, and Nada 
Oldham, Go-Go dance. 

The highlight of the Kentucky Cultural 
Program was the selection of Miss Deaf 
Kentucky, Cecilia Penn, a KSD senior 
from Lexington. 

Please send in your news and pictures 
to your Culturama Editor: Miss SallyPat 
Dow, Apt. 304, 6214 Breezewood Court, 
Greenbelt, Md. 20770. TTY 301-474-7889. 

Columbus Tech 

(Continued from page 14) 

taking procedure, counseling and private 
tutoring. 

Requirements for admission to Colum¬ 
bus Tech include a high school diploma, 
or the equivalent, high school grade 
transcripts and audiometric analysis, psy¬ 
chological testing and other requirements 
specified by their chosen technology. 

Successful completion of the two-year 
courses (6-8 quarters) result in the 
awarding of the Associate in Applied Sci¬ 
ence or Applied Business. 

Douglas S. Slasor, himself totally deaf, 
was named coordinator of the hearing 
impaired program. Slasor went to Colum¬ 
bus Tech with 20 years of experience of 
work with the hearing impaired. He most 
recently was the state supervisor of the 
Deaf and Special Projects for Indiana 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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Mrs. Ruth Clarke Retires From American School 


By Vera Bridger Ruckdeshel 

Mrs. Ruth Fish Clarke, retired from 
the American School for the Deaf teach¬ 
ing staff June 9, 1972. She is the latest 
of a considerable list of alumni of the 
American School who have spent a long 
career in the service to the deaf children 
of Connecticut. 

She was born in New York City and 
attended the Lexington Avenue School 
for the Deaf until she was 14 years 
of age. When her father’s employment 
took the family into Connncticut, she 
became one of the American School’s 
own. She graduated in 1926 and entered 
Gallaudet the same year. 

She graduated from Gallaudet College 
with a bachelor of science degree. To 
prepare herself for teaching, she re¬ 
turned to Gallaudet for a postgraduate 
year, taking advanced typing, business 
methods and library science. She also 
taught sewing to the Kendall School 
under the direction of Mrs. Hazel 
Thompson Craig. 

In the fall of 1932, she introduced 
classes in typing and business methods 
at the American School. Girls who com¬ 
pleted her courses were assimilated into 
offices of insurance firms in the Hartford 
area. Since these were years of business 
depression, this was a notable break¬ 
through. 

In the summer of 1935, she and Gordon 
Clarke were married in the beautiful 
garden of her parents’ New Britain home 
by the late Rev. J. Stanley Light. They 
had been college sweethearts. In October 
of 1936, their son Gordon was born and 
Mrs. Clarke left her teaching job to take 
care of their son and home. 

For the next ten years, the care of 
her family occupied her time. Then she 
started to teach again with sewing as 
her subject. Her classes presented 
fashion shows and costumed many dance 
revues put on by the girls attending 
dancing classes. Until recent years, 
these were incorporated into the gradua¬ 
tion exercises of the school each June, 
performances that were remembered as 
a very colorful part of the “Big Night’’ 
of many ASD graduates. 

In her teaching, Mrs. Clarke was in¬ 
novative for the times. She introduced 
typing and business methods; she was 
the first deaf librarian of ASD and start¬ 
ed the picture file for use of the 
teachers; she showed the first education¬ 
al films at the school—on loan from 
the Hartford Board of Education; her 
classes gave the first fashion shows. 
During the last year of her career, she 
began another “first”—sewing classes 
for boys! 

During her life, Mrs. Clarke has had 
many unique experiences. As a young 
girl she attended a girls camp in New 
Hampshire. It was located on Crotched 
Mountain where the School for Crippled 
Children was later constructed. She 
learned to ride horseback and became 
a very fine swimmer and diver in 



Mrs. Ruth Clarke 


competition with the hearing girls of her 
camp group. 

She met the famous deaf-blind woman, 
Helen Keller, when she was about 16 
and conversed with her by spelling into 
her hands. Miss Keller gave her an auto¬ 
graphed picture of herself which may 
be seen at the Clarke home. 

As a young teacher, Mrs. Clarke had 
to commute from her home in New 
Britain to ASD daily so she wanted her 
own car. Not having very much money, 
she bought an old one. Proudly she drove 
it home. Her father took one look at 
it and told her to take it back and get 
a new one, one that she could depend 
on! Her drivers license specified that 
she could not drive a Dodge or other 
heavy car because of her own size and 
weight which was then all of 90 pounds! 
She is the first deaf woman to be a 
licensed driver in Connecticut and still 
loves to drive. 

During the summer that her son was 
seven, she took him to the circus in 
Hartford. At that time, all circuses were 
held under a huge tent, known as the 
“Big Top.” On that afternoon, a fire 
started near the entrance of the tent, 
possibly in dry grass. She saw a flicker 
of flame at a distance from where they 
were sitting. Her mother instinct sensed 
danger! Quickly, she called her son’s 
attention to the fire, and holding him 
by the hand they walked down the aisle 
steps and hastened toward the animal 
runway and climbed over it and walked 
quickly and safely through an exit. In 
no time at all, the tent was a roaring 
blaze and the scene a bedlam. One 
hundred sixty-seven persons, mostly 
women and children, and valuable circus 
animals lost their lives and many more 
were maimed in this catastrophe. 

Throughout her life Mrs. Clarke has 
been a gracious hostess, entertaining 
friends from all over the country at 


her home. One of her more famous 
guests, was Dr. Elizabeth Peet, beloved 
dean of women at Gallaudet College. 
The Clarke home on the Boulevard is 
a hub of activity; friends come and go. 
Son Gordon and his family live nearby, 
so one or all of the three grandchildren 
are often at hand. 

Since 1932, she has been a member 
of the Connecticut Chapter of the Gal¬ 
laudet College Alumni Association and 
served one term as president. She has 
long been an active member of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Mission for .the Deaf of 
Greater Hartford. She is a life member 
o the ASD Alumni Association, and at 
one time served as its treasurer. She 
is also a Life Member of the National 
Association of the Deaf and a member 
of the Golden Emblem Club of the 
national Council of Organizations Serving 
the Deaf. 

For the years ahead, Mrs. Clarke is 
looking forward to time to devote to 
her hobbies of needlepoint and other 
crafts; to time to be with her grand¬ 
children and time for travel. While the 
Clarkes have been abroad on a number 
of different tours, their longtime desire 
has been to rent a chalet in a Swiss 
village and spend several months in that 
setting, all the while exploring the region 
and becoming acquainted with the 
villagers. Mrs. Clarke will as surely con¬ 
tinue to be innovative, hospitable and 
as busy in the years ahead as her past 
life has been. We wish her well! 



REBOK-HARPER—In a garden wedding on July 16 
at Harper Valley Farm in Virginia, Helen Rosanna 
Harper became the bride of Chester Theodore Rebok, 
Jr., of Knoxville, Tenn., son of Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
T. Rebok, Sr., of Steelton, Pa. The bride, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sherman Harper of Bed¬ 
ford, Va., received her degree in special education 
from the University of Tennessee in June. Mr. 
Rebok, who received his master's degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, is an associate professor 
of English at the University of Tennessee and near 
completion of his doctorate. The bride's mother, 
Elizabeth Howell Harper, is a graduate of the Vir¬ 
ginia School for the Deaf and attended Gallaudet 
College. Mr. Harper, a native of New Jersey, is 
well-known as a dairy and cattle farmer. Sherman, 
Helen's brother, will be a junior at Gallaudet College 
this fall. 
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ASD Students Win AAA’s School Traffic Safety Poster Contest 



WEAR* 
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Thirty-seven Eastern Connecticut 
students won National Awards in the 
AAA’s 28th Annual Traffic Safety Poster 
Contest. The winning posters were 
chosen from 37,000 entries received at 
AAA’s headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
Receiving third place was John McDon¬ 
nell, age 13, an American School for 
the Deaf student in West Hartford, Conn. 


There were four honorable mention and 
33 other lesser national awards presented 
to students attending the Awards 
Presentation. 

Along with the above awards there 
were four Greater Hartford area 
students who won first place on the local 
level. Four Traffic Safety Posters were 


The Model Secondary School for the Deaf Class of 1972, with Dr. Doin Hicks, director, at left; and 
Mervin D. Garretson, principal, at right. 


Fant Producing Movies To Accompany 
Book On American Sign Language 

Joyce Motion Picture Company is film- tures graphically show signs in slow mo- 
ing a series of (14) motion pictures un- tion as well as normal speed, against 
der the direction of Louie J. Fant. The dark clothing and colorful backdrops. 


CONTEST RECOGNITION—Front row, left to right: R. C. Robinson, executive vice president at the American Automobile Association office in West Hartford, 
Tom McQuiggan, Roland Granforo, John McDonnell, Kevin Lange, Mike Rose, Mrs. Notaro. Back row, left to right: Bob Jones, director of Public Relations 
and Safety, Mr. McDonnell, Steven Borsotti, Mrs. McDonnell, Victor Notaro, John Huang. 


chosen before the 900 Connecticut entries 
were forwarded to Washington for 
national competition. Each of the four 
“artists” received a $25 savings bond 
from the Auto Club of Hartford. One 
of the four was Victor Notaro, a sixth 
grade student at the American School 
for the Deaf.—Gordon W. Clarke. 


five-minute color segments complete and 
actually demonstrate in live action the 
chapters in Mr. Fant’s new book entitled 


The series of 14 pictures will be re¬ 
leased in Kodak Ektagraphic “snap-on” 
movie cartridges as part of a complete 


UNUSUAL PRODUCT—According to Ricky Schoen¬ 
berg of Rockville, Md., who made this picture, 
this brand of peanut butter, made of organically 
grown peanuts without any preservative or additive. 


“Ameslan—An Introduction To American 
Sign Language.” 

Using a cast of deaf actors, the pic- 


package that includes the textbook and 
an Ektagraphic 120 projector for conven¬ 
ient and repetitious use. 


was purchased in an organic food outlet in the 
Georgetown district of the District of Columbia at 
$1.92 for a two-pound jar. Ricky declares the prod¬ 
uct, named after the famous scout for Sam Houston, 
to be the best peanut butter he has ever eaten. 
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Deaf 'Elite’ Urged To Help Others 


By JOANNE GREENBERG 

If you look up the word “elite” in 
the dictionary it will say—“Elite: a per¬ 
son or persons picked, chosen, favored.” 
It means a person honored by man or 
by God. All people interested in the deaf 
world know that Gallaudet people are 
the honored, the chosen group. But when 
I explained to friends of mine that I 
am going to speak at Gallaudet they 
said, “What’s that?” 

I said, “Yale, Harvard, Berkeley, Vas- 
sar—all in one.” A Gallaudet student 
and a Gallaudet graduate are high-class, 
elite in their own world and in all the 
world of the deaf. You have a right 
to feel this pride. But, to be elite isn’t 
always good. You know what parts are 
good—friendships which last forever. 
This does not happen so often in the 
hearing world. You also have a closeness 
with all other Gallaudet people. 

But you also know some of the prob¬ 
lems and worries of being one of the 
favored few who go to Gallaudet. First, 
the false barrier between Gallaudet peo¬ 
ple and other deaf people. For example. 

I was listening to some deaf friends 
of mine who didn’t go to Gallaudet plan¬ 
ning a party: “We won’t invite those 
people.” Me: “Why not?” Answer: 
“They are from Gallaudet,” (with nose 
in air) “and they always spell, spell, 
spell to down us and brag, brag, brag 
about their great big words and vocabu¬ 
lary all the time. Gallaudet people like 
to boss people around and control all 
the other deaf people in Denver.” 

At first, I thought—why not? WHAT 
IS THE MATTER WITH THAT? Why 
not let college people control and cooper¬ 
ate in making communications better for 
all deaf people? Why not? 

The answer is that in the small com¬ 
munity of the deaf, if only Gallaudet 
people are in control, it will fail. All 
groups have envy. Smart, beautiful, 
strong people are always envied by oth¬ 
ers. In the deaf world, hurts from this 
envy heal slowly; hurts grow and grow 
through everyday living. 

So, when I see Gallaudet people in 
Denver, I see a group who do move 
to help other deaf people, but the other 
deaf people do not thank them or like 
them. My plea to you is not to do less, 
but to do more and do it with more 
feeling and understanding of the deaf 
people who do not go to Gallaudet or 
have a college education. 

What is open to you in the future? 
You are the most fortunate generation 
of all. You have the National Theatre 
of the Deaf, interpreters, TTYs, a strong 
National Association of the Deaf, a col¬ 
lege that has deaf people in important 
jobs, total communication spreading all 
over the United States, Council of Or¬ 
ganizations Serving the Deaf, but, God 
knows, much much more improvement 
is needed. You have tokenism, not full 

Address at Gallaudet College, April 1972. 
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citizenship. We still have schools with 
no deaf teachers; many schools with 
no deaf counselors. Gallaudet can’t pre¬ 
pare all the deaf teachers needed and 
many schools won’t accept deaf persons 
who want to be teachers. Too many 
teachers of the deaf can’t sign. There 
are deaf patients locked in state 
hospitals for years and years without 
doctors or nurses, visitors or friends to 
visit them or who can understand them 
or sign language. Hospitals often don’t 
know who the deaf patients are. We 
have no real school or training program 
for deaf students who leave school but 
can’t come to Gallaudet or any other 
college. 

Low verbal and multiply handicapped 
people get nothing of real vocational 
training. The money is used on the elite 
and others are left with poor or no job 
training. They need your help. They need 
you to help establish schools for them 
and to help them get political rights. 
You must help the different parts of 
the deaf world work together. 

Why? Why should you want to suffer 
so much for so little? Because until the 
deaf world works together, deaf people 
will not have the important jobs that 
control the deaf world. If the deaf world 
doesn’t work together, hearing people 
will continue to make the decisions. Deaf 
people will continue to be invisible and 
unheard by everyone except other deaf 
people and their families. I know you 
are fed up with preaching and with peo¬ 
ple preaching to you. I am the worst 
preacher of all, because I am not even 
from your church—I am a hearing per¬ 
son. But, my deaf friends in Denver 
are an unhappy group . . . they think 
they do things just for themselves. 

Gallaudet people are proud of their 
language skills and education and have 
no patience with the awkward, time- 
wasting efforts of the uneducated. It is 
easier to say, “You do that,” than to 
say “Let’s do this together.” It is easier 
to do the whole job yourself and then 
wonder why people do not come often. 
Smart young people of the deaf world 
leave and Gallaudet people are left 
alone—leaders without followers; leaders 
by default and default leadership is not 
good leadership. 

You will be the kings and queens of 
the deaf world. I am not asking you 
to stop helping deaf people but to bring 
all of the deaf world with you. You 
have come to college, learned many 
things, witnessed the changes of our 
time. I am here to plead with you to 
go out into the world. Real deaf pride 
is pride for all deaf people. That is 
what I felt needed to be said. Now, 
maybe you can think of some questions. 

Q: Isn’t the problem you outlined the 
same problem hearing people have with 
each other? 

A: Yes, but not quite the same; the 
deaf world is a smaller community. In 
the hearing world there is more travel¬ 


ing between classes or levels of ex¬ 

perience—but, basically, the problem is 
the same. 

Q: What can parents do to ensure 
that their children are taught in their 
own language (sign language)? 

A: Make a big stink! If parents get 
mad enough, principals and boards of 
education will have to listen. 

Q: What can we do about the years 
wasted on oralism? 

A: It seems that for years schools 

have wanted deaf kids to “seem to hear” 
to be like hearing kids—why it goes 

on, I don’t know again—make a stink 

about that too. 

Q: How did you get interested in the 
deai? 

A: My husband worked for vocational 
rehabilitation in Denver—we made 
friends with many deaf people, heard 
their stories, and I got so mad I had 
to write a book (after about five years 
o: experience with deaf people). I didn’t 
know anything about Gallaudet until 
years after I wrote the book. 

—I think manual and oral methods 
of communication should be taught to 
all kids, deaf and hearing. 

—My book has been well received in 
the hearing world. People are not fools 
all the time. Many people just don’t 
think about what life is like if you don’t 
hear ... the book has made them think 
about that. The best thing has been that 
many mothers of deaf children have 
stopped oralism and started thinking 
about total communication. 

(She spoke about her work as an in¬ 
terpreter—that it is a shame considering 
how poorly she signs that she is the 
only interpreter for the deaf people in 
her area.) 1 enjoy simple language and 
have no trouble making myself under¬ 
stood and understanding deaf people . . . 
the language of signs is beautiful and I 
hate to see it messed up. 



WED FIFTY YEARS—Mr. and Mrs. Victor R. Her- 
bold of Great Falls, Mont., recently celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary at a reception given by 
their only daughter, Mrs. Vicky Catron of Lewiston, 
Mont., on June 12. The Herbolds were married in 
Great Falls on June 21, 1921. He grew up near 
Newton, Iowa, and attended the Iowa School for 
the Deaf, Council Bluffs. 
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Gallaudet College Offers Social Work Program 


The frustration of having to deal with 
persons who do not understand manual 
communication, of having to fill out 
forms which may use confusing 
language, or of having to discuss per¬ 
sonal problems and needs in the 
presence of a third person, the in¬ 
terpreter, has kept many deaf persons 
from seeking or obtaining social services 
which they need and which are available 
to them in our society. 

Many other deaf persons do not even 
know that such services are available 
to them. The problems of persons who 
are black and deaf are only now be¬ 
ginning to receive attention. Persons 
with multiple handicaps fare even worse. 
It has been suggested, for example, that 
most state mental hospitals cannot even 
identify their deaf patients, and that 
these persons are simply being incar¬ 
cerated without treatment. (There are 
many stories of persons who are deaf 
being institutionalized as retarded or 
mentally ill.) 

All of this points out the need for 
personnel in medical, social work and 
social welfare fields who have been 
trained to work with deaf persons. Such 
positions are being developed, and 
schools such as New York University’s 
Deafness Research and Training Center, 
the University of Arizona and Gallaudet 
College offer graduate work programs 
in counseling deaf persons. 

But, another step forward has been 
taken by Gallaudet College. The college 
is now offering an undergraduate para- 
professional social work training 
program under the direction of the De¬ 
partment of Sociology. This is the first 
step in providing trained deaf social 


By DOROTHY PALOKOFF 

workers to work with deaf persons with 
problems. 

In this article, Mrs. Dorothy Polakoff, 
a psychiatric social worker with many 
years of experience working with hear¬ 
ing impaired children and adults, who 
is associate professor of sociology and 
head of the new paraprofessional social 
work program, talked about that 
program for our readers: 

How was this program started? 

It began as a pilot project in the spring 
of 1970. Dr. Morris Goldman, who is 
chairman of the Sociology Department 
at Gallaudet, suggested that we develop 
such a program and that I supervise 
it. 

In the fall of 1970-71, we offered the 
full program for the first time. It in¬ 
cluded five hours of field work a week 
during the spring semester at Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., social service agencies and 
institutions. We had ten students in the 
program that first year. 

What were the social agencies that 
cooperated in the field work program? 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, which is a 
3,700 bed Federal mental health facility 
in Washington, has a special unit with 
its own building for deaf patients and 
a pioneering Mental Health Program for 
the Deaf; the District of Columbia’s 
Children Center for mentally retarded 
children at Laurel, Maryland; the D.C. 
Social Services Administration; and the 
D.C. Department of Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation. The D.C. Social Services Ad¬ 
ministration has always had deaf and 
hard of hearing clients, but it had never 
occurred to them to separate them out 
in order to communicate with them in 


any special way. Now the SSA is terribly 
interested and enthusiastic about our .so¬ 
cial work students and the job they did. 

What has the response of other persons 
at these agencies been to your students? 

Dr. Goldman has reported that these 
agencies have all reacted very favorably 
toward our students. Perhaps the 
comment of Dr. Doris Dickens, one of 
the staff psychiatrists at St. Elizabeth’s 
and assistant director of the program 
for deaf patients, might sum it up. She 
said our students have been very ef¬ 
fective: “It has been a visible kind of 
thing in that they are not only here 
as therapists, but as friends. The 
students were a very warm group and 
we never thought of them as outsiders 
or intruders. They just kind of merged 
in with us. We don’t have a deaf social 
worker and we certainly could use one.” 

Are graduates of this program at 

Gallaudet qualified social workers? 

No. The emphasis on our program is 
not to produce fully qualified social 
workers, but to give students a good 
idea of what social work involves, to 
train them for paraprofessional social 
service jobs and to encourage them to 
go to graduate school if they wish. 

Junior and senior students are eligible 
to elect the social work program if they 
have taken the prerequisite courses in 
psychology and sociology. The social 
work courses include Social Problems, 
Cultural Anthropology, Social Welfare as 
a Social Institution, Basic Skills for 
Practice in the Human Services and 
Field Experience in Social Work. A 
student graduating with a major in 
Sociology Social Work would have taken 



NEW GALLAUDET COLLEGE PROGRAM—Left: Mrs. Dorothy Polakoff, developer of the social work program/ talks with Barbara Sirling Willigan, '71, who is 
currently working as a rehabilitation technician at St. Elizabeth's Hospital. "I hope to be a social worker for the deaf," Barbara said. "I would like to go 
to graduate school after working at St. Elizabeth's for a while. I find it challenging and interesting and realize how much deaf patients need us." Right: 
Gallaudet students working at St. Elizabeth's meet weekly with John Trueba, the hospital's Social Work Training Officer, to discuss interviewing and supportive 
techniques. "The Gallaudet students have contributed greatly here," said Mr. Trueba. "The attention patients get from someone 'from outside' who is well- 
adjusted means more than the attention of paid employes." 
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these courses plus 12 credit hours of 
electives in sociology for a total of 27 
credit hours in the field. 

What has student response been to the 
program? 

Students have been very interested in 
the program. Sociology is now one of 
the most popular majors on campus. 
For example, Mr. Meisegeier of our de¬ 
partment olfered a new course in 
Sociology of the Deaf during the 1970-71 
academic year. Seventy students signed 
up for the course almost as soon as 
it was announced! 

The program has been a real eye- 
opener for the students. They have ex¬ 
plored new professional possibilities and 
the experience has broadened their per¬ 
spectives. 

What opportunities are available to a 
graduate of Gallaudet with this social 
work major? 

I wrote letters to 87 graduate schools 
of social work in the United States and 
Canada, telling them about the social 
work courses at Gallaudet and asking 
them to comment on the feasibility of 
admitting deaf and hard of hearing 
students to graduate school. 

We received approximately 30 respons¬ 
es, only two of which were frankly nega¬ 
tive. Of course, one of the biggest stumb¬ 
ling blocks at present is the expense 
of interpreters for hearing impaired stu¬ 
dents in graduate school. However, some 
state departments of vocational rehabili¬ 
tation now pay for interpreters for stu¬ 
dents who need them. 

Of the 10 students in that first year's 
class, two entered graduate schools of 
social work—both at the University of 
Maryland’s Graduate School of Social 
Work. William Ortiga, one of these two, 
applied to four graduate schools of social 
work and was accepted by three of 
them: the University of West Virginia, 
the University of Tennessee and the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland. 

Four other graduates of that class ob¬ 
tained jobs because of their social work 
background: two in mental hospitals 
working with deaf patients, one as a 
counselor in a state vocational re¬ 
habilitation agency and one as a social 
work aide in a Department of Public 
Welfare. 

In the United States, social work is 
a well-established professional field 
which, until recently, included very few 
trained deaf social workers. But, there 
is increasing recognition on the part of 
administrators of schools for the deaf, 
mental hospitals, institutions for the re¬ 
tarded and others of the role of a deaf 
social worker. Some hard of hearing 
graduates should be able to function in 
agencies which serve normal-hearing 
clients as well as serve the deaf who 
need the help of that agency. 

The opportunities for deaf persons in 
this important new field are increasing 
and our Sociology Department at Gal¬ 
laudet is ever on the alert for new open¬ 
ings and is exploring new possibilities. 


"What cruelty and injustice! And how 

o r ten a member would be coerced into 
content with doing “what everybody else 
is doing” and accepting as true what 
is false because that is “what everybody 
else is accepting,” error in place of 
truth/' 

Q. Please explain the purpose of a 
motion to ratify.—B.J.E. 

A. “To ratify” means to confirm, vali¬ 
date, approve or legalize some action 
which is either of questionable legality 
or was simply a preliminary step in 
the process of reach a decision, i.e., 
(a) action taken when no quorum is 
present may be ratified later when a 
quorum is present; (b) action taken by 
an officer, a committee or even a mem¬ 
ber may later be ratified by the assemb¬ 
ly (c) a national convention may adopt 
an amendment to its constitution subject 
to a referendum (ratification) by locals 
unless specified otherwise in the bylaws: 
(d) a president may make an appoint¬ 
ment subject to the approval (ratifica¬ 
tion) of the board. Many authors, believ¬ 
ing it is unconstitutional to confirm ac¬ 
tion previously taken or taken between 
regular meetings, omit this subject from 
their parliamentary law books. However, 
the opinion of this writer is as follows: 
The assembly may ratify any action that 
was taken in emergency cases only. The 
emergency action is not binding upon 
the assembly and if it chooses to refuse 
ratification, it may do so. Any action 
which is denied ratification remains the 
action of the individuals who performed 
it, and not of the assembly. Further¬ 
more, action of the assembly, board, 
committee or member, when illegal, can 
never be made legal by ratification. 
Therefore, it is better to specify in your 
bylaws the authority of the assembly, 
board, officer, committee and member 
in emergencies. 

Q. Should a committee’s report be 
signed by all members of the committee 
who concur in it? 

A. Usually yes, if it contains very 
important matters, but the chairman of 
the committee may sign alone, provided 
he is authorized by a vote of the commit¬ 
tee to do so. 

Q. What becomes of the decision of 
the chair if the appeal is laid on the 
table? 

A. The Chair’s decision is not effective 
until the appeal is taken from the table 
and the decision is sustained by formal 
vote. 

Q. To whom should a subcommittee 
report, to the body or to the committee? 

A. It should report to the committee. 


Q. Has the Chair the right to debate 
while in the chair? 

A. No, he has no “voice” whatsoever, 
and sees that all parliamentary rules 
and the society’s are followed. But as 

a member, he may take part in the 
debate, by first relinquishing the chair. 
However, it is best for the Chair not 
to do this unless absolutely necessary. 

Q. May a motion be postponed beyond 
the next regular meeting, say two or 

three months hence? 

A. No. If it is taken up at the next 
meeting and discussed, it may be again 
postponed till next meeting, providing 
that these postponements do not defeat 
the project or time element. 

Q. Kindly tell me when it is in order 
to adopt a report? 

A. If it reports facts or work done 
the report would be accepted which is 

equivalent to “Thank you.” But when 
the report closes with recommendation, 
the chairman or member of the commit¬ 
tee who reads the report should move 
its adoption before he leaves the floor 
(platform). It is then open to debate 

before it is voted on for its disposition. 

Q. In the case of a tie vote, has the 
Chair a right to renew the vote in order 
that he may evade casting the deciding 
vote? 

A. No. But if he is in doubt as to 
the correctness of the vote, he may have 
another vote taken. He does not have 
to cast the deciding vote since a tie 
vote means that a motion is lost because 
no majority was had on it. He can not 
in any way force the members to vote 
again. 



THE SIGN OF FRIENDSHIP 

Now you can get a beautiful pin, tie 
tac, or charm showing the sign for 
"friend." The perfect gift for that 
Special Friend. 

10k Gold $11.95 Sterling Silver $9.45. 
From: 

Friendship, Box 7674, Waco, Tx. 76710 
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GIRL SCOUT WORK RECOGNIZED—Mrs. Arthur Peterson, Albert Lea, Minnesota (Thelma Stock, an Iowa 
product), received an award and bouquet of mums for her part in teaching the girls of Troop 731 how to 
say the Girl Scout slogan, law, promise and motto in the language of signs. Thelma and husband, Art, 
are the parents of a son, Rev. John Peterson, a director at Illinois' DeKalb University the past 12 years. 
Both are ardent NAD supporters and are active in the Minnesota Association of the Deaf. Art has been a 
linotype operator the past 46 years, while Thelma retired in 1961 after 28 years in a print shop. 


Colorado . . . 

John Carlson has been recuperating 
from major surgery for a ruptured ap¬ 
pendix at his parents’ home in Chewetah, 
Wash., and is expected to be back in 
Denver late in August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Sprouse and family 
are visiting his relatives in Washington, 
D. C., while he is recuperating from ma¬ 
jor surgery. When he learned he could 
not go back to his job as a painter for 
six weeks, he took the opportunity for a 
visit. 

A couple of wedding anniversary re¬ 
ceptions among the Denver deaf were 
recently celebrated. The children of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Kilthau honored them on 
their 50th wedding anniversary at a re¬ 
ception in the Parish Hall of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church in Denver on June 24. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Schmidt were 
similarly honored by friends on their silver 
wedding anniversary in the same Parish 
Hall on June 11. Those on the committee 
for the Schmidts were: Eva Fraser, Bar¬ 


bara Hinrichs, Rolanda Younger, Har¬ 
riett Votaw, Mildred Owens, Emilia O’¬ 
Toole. Josie Kilthau, Bonnie Von Feldt, 
Mary Ann Ferguson, Irene Boyd, Jacque¬ 
line Faucett and Irene Pollock. 

Mary Ann Ferguson is becoming well- 
known for her cakes and the beautiful 
way she decorates them. She made the 
cakes for the Kilthau and the Schmidt 
anniversaries. 

Mrs. Homer E. Grace had surgery 
which resulted in placing a pacemaker 
in her chest and she since has been re¬ 
cuperating at her home in Littleton. 

Mrs. Richard Fraser II and Mrs. Rose 
Cox represented St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church at the annual Episcopal Confer¬ 
ence in Connecticut during the month of 
June. 

Mrs. Nedea Ratner of Los Angeles was 
in Colorado Springs visiting with Mr. and 
Mrs. William Henry who later brought her 
to Denver to visit Mrs. Eileen Skehan. 

Clarence M. Schmidt, the father of our 
Fred Schmidt, Walter, Chester and Mrs. 
Anna E. Harris, passed away after a short 


illness at Rose Memorial Hospital on June 
14. He is also survived by his wife, 
Helena. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Hoagland spent two 
weeks visiting New York City and New 
Jersey where his mother lives. It was the 
first visit of Mrs. Hoagland to New York. 

Larry Shively spent a week visiting in 
his old home state of Nebraska recently 
and reported an enjoyable time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex Pavalko and chil¬ 
dren spent their vacation visiting in North 
Dakota with her brothers and also her 
mother who is in a nursing home. They 
left Mike, their oldest boy, with her 
brother on the farm for the summer. 

It’s a boy for the Roberts Brookes of 
Denver! Clark Roberts Brooke made his 
debut on May 29, 1972, tipping the scales 
at 7 pounds, IVz ounces. 

Danny Ward has joined the ranks of 
the mobile home owners. He recently 
purchased a mobile home and is now 
living in the Thornton area. Richard Ran¬ 
som and Larry Leahy are his “room¬ 
ers.” 

The Howard Kilthaus and son, Ray¬ 
mond, took an extended auto trip up 
through South Dakota and the southwest¬ 
ern part of Canada, visiting Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary and Banff. In South 
Dakota they were the guests of the John 
Buckmasters for a few days. 

The Richard O’Tooles and son David 
spent their vacation in Santa Rosa and 
San Francisco, Calif., visiting his mother 
and her niece and husband, respectively. 

Mrs. Ivy Anthony and her sister, Mrs. 
M. Hudson, of Anaheim, Calif., flew to 
Denver in mid-May to visit with friends 
for a week before riding back to Cali¬ 
fornia with her son, David Anthony, after 
his teaching duties at the Community 
College of Denver ended for the summer. 
While in Denver, Mrs. Anthony and Mrs. 
Hudson were the houseguests of the Her¬ 
bert Votaws and had a chance to meet 
some old friends at an informal get- 
together. 

Elaine McHowell has gone back East 
for the summer, attending Western Mary¬ 
land College to earn some more credits 
towards her master’s degree. She will be 
back for the fall semester at Community 
College of Denver where she is a teacher. 

Nebraska . . . 

A farewell party was given at the Trin¬ 
ity Cathedral in Omaha on May 21 in 
honor of Larry and Eileen (Showalter) 
Forestal, who moved to the Chicago area 
and a new job on June 3. Their new 
home is a duplex in Elmhurst, Ill., and 
Larry’s new job will be teaching classes 
of deaf students in either the Schwarz 
or Lakeview High School in the Chicago 
area. Larry has been teaching at NSD 
for the past five years and his wife 
Eileen has done some substitute teaching 
at the Iowa School for the deaf during 
the past year. Hostesses at this event 
were Mrs. Viola Paden, Mrs. Stella Jeli- 
nek, Mrs. Sidney Hruza, Mrs. Ginny 
Erickson and Mrs. Mary Skeen. Lincoln- 
ites attending the party were Mr. and 
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Mrs. Robert Lindberg and Mr. and Mrs. 
John Reed. 

Robert Lindberg of Lincoln and Ed 
Reitz of Omaha are planning to go to 
Madison, Wis. for the Midwest Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf Golf Tournament during 
the first week of August, the 25th annual 
event. 

Mr. and Mrs. Berton Leavitt celebrated 
their 25th wedding anniversary on April 
20 and a reception was held in their honor 
at St. Andrews Lutheran Church on the 
afternoon of April 23. 

The Dale Padens of Omaha took a seven- 
week trip last spring to California and 
Hawaii. They stayed at the Owen Studys’ 
place in California for a few days and 
then flew to Hawaii. They stayed for 12 
days on the islands, visiting Oahu, Maui, 
Molakai, Kauaii and the big island of 
Hawaii. They met Herschel Mouton at 
the school for the deaf in Honolulu. On 
their return they again stopped at the 
Owen Studys, who arranged with the 
Charles Langrs to hold a big reception 
in their honor. Forty former Nebraskans 
and their spouses who live in the Los An¬ 
geles area attended the reception. Jim 
(Rewolinski) Revel for one came all the 
way from San Fernando to be at the re¬ 
ception. They also visited Bill Moran in 
San Diego and the George Revers in San 
Francisco. They continued on to Port¬ 
land, Ore., to visit an old chum, Lloyd 
Adams. 

Ries Named Acting Director 
Of Gallaudet Demographic Studies 

Peter Ries assumed duties of acting 
director of the Gallaudet College Office 
of Demographic Studies on July 1, 
following the retirement of ODS director 
(since 1968) Augustine Gentile. Ries 
joined the Demographic Studies staff in 
January 1971 and later was appointed 
acting deputy director of the program. 
Senior research associate of the National 
Census of the Deaf before coming to 
Gallaudet, he previously was an 
assistant professor of sociology at An¬ 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. He 
holds two degrees (B.S. in psychology, 
M.A. in sociology) from the New School 
for Social Research in New York City 
and is currently completing his doctoral 
dissertation at that institution. 

The Office of Demographic Studies 
assists researchers, legislators, school 
administrators and other professionals 
interested in the field of deafness in 
obtaining statistics, developing data 
collection forms and conducting research 
projects. 

A Survey of Hearing Impaired Chil¬ 
dren and Youth, which seeks to obtain 
information on the characteristics of all 
hearing impaired persons through 
college age in the United States, is con¬ 
ducted annually by Demographic 
Studies. A major portion of the funding 
for the survey is provided by the Divi¬ 
sion of Research, Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, with 
Gallaudet College providing the balance 
of funds. 


Rockwells Celebrate 50 th 

By Gordon W. Clarke 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Rockwell of 
8 Pelham Road, West Hartford, Conn., 
were honored Sunday, June 11, 1972, the 
occasion being their 50th wedding an¬ 
niversary. The reception planned by 
their children was attended by ap¬ 
proximately 100 relatives and friends. 

Walter and the former Miss Miriam 
Fenner were married June 14, 1922, in 
Chester Heights, Pa. Three children 
were born of this marriage. They are 
Mrs. Betty Allen, West Hartford, Conn.; 
Mrs. Carolyn Jones, Bloomfield, Conn.; 
and Gordon Rockwell of Webster, Mass. 
They have seven grandchildren. 

A graduate of the American School, 
Walter attended Gallaudet College, 
graduating in 1916. At college he was 
a letterman, having won honors playing 
basketball, baseball and football. Upon 
his graduation he went into business with 
his father in Hartford. 

Because of his love for and skill in 
sports, Walter was asked to become 
part-time coach at the American School 
for the Deaf, a position he accepted 
without hesitation. He became full-time 
coach in 1932. Ten years later he became 
instructor in carpentry, a position he 
held until his retirement in 1957. In 1955, 
he was elected to the American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf’s Hall of Fame 
in recognition of his outstanding work 
in sports. 

Miriam, a graduate of the Mt. Airy 
School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa., 
entered Gallaudet from which she 
graduated with the Class of 1920. The 
following fall she came to the 
American School where she was girls 
athletic coach, sewing teacher and sub¬ 
stitute teacher in the academic depart¬ 
ment. 


Wedding Anniversary 



Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Rockwell, West Hartford, 
Conn., on their 50th wedding anniversay. 


After their children were grown up 
and married, Walter and Miriam con¬ 
tinued to lead busy lives, being involved 
with church work and social activities. 
Until recently, Walter did much carpen¬ 
try work for individuals, not just for 
pecuniary reasons, but for the sheer joy 
of it. His specialty was re inishing furni¬ 
ture. Miriam’s interest is sewing. She 
makes dresses for her daughters and 
granddaughters. She also makes items 
and jellies and bakes cakes for church 
bazaars. 

In July, the still spry Walter became 
80 years young! He and Miriam have 
a host of friends who wish them con¬ 
tinued good health and happiness in the 
years ahead. 



SAN DIEGO TV PROGRAM— KFMB-TV of San Diego, Calif., recently allowed a regularly scheduled non- 
educational program to be interpreted in the language of signs. The above picture was taken on the set 
of Sun-up on the day of the show. Left to right: Bill Bennett, Darlene Scates and Bob Ekhaml. Bennett 
was the host, Darlene the interpreter. Mr. Ekhaml, who was interviewed, works as a criminalist for the 
San Diego County sheriff's office and is treasurer of the Southern California Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf. Darlene is secretary for the supportive services for the deaf program in San Diego. The inter¬ 
view lasted approximately 20 minutes, rather long for the one-hour program, and was split into two parts. 
It dealt with the aspects of communication and language relative to deafness, the origin of the language 
of signs, the various difficulties with speechreading, demonstrations of signs and listing of the various 
services available to the deaf. 
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Nanette Fabray Addresses Graduating Class At The American School 


CHOIR IN GOSHEN—Recently the "Grace Nunery Sunday School Class" (a group of deaf adults) signed 
the song, "His Eye Is On The Sparrow," for both the first and second worship services of the First 
United Methodist Church in Goshen, Ind. Merrill Swartley, choir director of the church, sang while the 
choir signed so the hearing congregation could understand. Rev. C. Albert Nunery is pastor of the 

church. The pastor's wife, Mrs. Nunery, is the teacher of this class. She uses the simultaneous method 

so both deaf and hearing can understand. From left to right, front row: Mrs. John Graham, John Gra¬ 

ham, Mrs. Minnie Madison, Merrill Swartley, Mrs. Nunery. From left, second row: Mrs. Lloyd Richmond, 
Mrs. Frank Yoder, Mrs. Elmer Rowan, secretary-treasurer of the class, Mrs. Kenneth Hoover. From left, 
third row: Mrs. Lorraine Butts, Mrs. Welmer Merrick, Mrs. William Storm, Diana Butts, Mrs. Jack Hoyes. 
From left, fourth row: Harry Clampitt, Welmer Merrick, president of the class, Kenneth Hoover, William 
Storm, Jack Hoyes. Other members of the group not shown in the picture (they arrived just after the 
photographer left) are Mrs. George Hanna, Mrs. Charles Yoder and Mrs. Bill Sthair. 
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OKLAHOMA CAREER DAY WINNER—Sheri Mize, 
a iunior at the Oklahoma School for the Deaf, 
Sulphur, entered the Vocational Industrial Clubs of 
America Career Day contests in the Sweetheart 
Division and placed first in district competition. 
She was second runnerup in the state contest held 
April 30-May 2 in Tulsa. She received the Miss 
Congeniality award and placed second in the talent 
division, using a signed rendition of "Only Be¬ 
lieve." In addition to numerous scholastic and 
other awards, Sheri is listed as one of the Out¬ 
standing Teenagers of America for 1972. 
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Actress Nanette Fabray addressed 35 
graduating students at the American 
School for the Deaf, Friday evening, 
June 9, 1972. She said, “I came here 
to tell you you can have an effect on 
the world around you. Graduation from 
this school is a giant step in this 
direction.” But she warned, “It will 
never be easy . . . you will be dis¬ 
couraged and say, ‘What’s the use? What 
can I do?’ ” She urged the graduates 
to fight for the truth as you see it. “And 
you must tell it to each other and you 
must tell it to the world around you. 
It all begins with a dream that really 
is never impossible.” Miss Fabray then 
began to sing vocally and in the 
language of signs simultaneously the 
song, “The Impossible Dream.” The 
charged audience, upon completion of 
her song, rose and gave her a standing 
ovation. 

Miss Fabray was then presented by 
Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer, executive 
director and headmaster of the 
American School, with a replica of the 
Memorial Statue of a deaf girl standing 
in two outstretched hands that is located 
at the intersection of Broad, Farmington 
and Asylum avenues in downtown Hart¬ 
ford. He also presented her with a 
colored picture of the front of the main 
building of the American School super¬ 
imposed with the picture of the statue 
of Gallaudet and Little Alice. 

Dr. Hoffmeyer announced that two 
camp scholarships would be awarded in 
Miss Fabray’s name to two deserving 
students from the American School to 
attend camp at Isola Bella during the 
summer. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKER—Nanette Fabray with gifts presented by Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Executive 
Director and Headmaster of the American School, at Graduation Exercises, June 9, 1972. (See story 
about the gifts) 


Prior to the graduation exercises, Miss 
Fabray held a press conference during 
which an announcement was made that 
a campaign drive for approximately 
$200,000 for the American School would 
be initiated. The school wants to raise 


money to build an annex to the health 
center which will contain a comprehen¬ 
sive diagnostic center, including audiolo- 
gical and physiological assessment. Such 
a unit is needed to serve the school’s 
500 students more effectively.—GWC. 


Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 

Denmark— The Danish Athletic Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf (DDI) celebrated its 50th 
anniversary by arranging table tennis 
matches between five nations and volley¬ 
ball games between four nations. Results: 

Table Tennis 

1. Hungary 

2. West Germany 

3. Denmark 

4. Sweden 

5. Holland 

Volleyball 

1. Italy 

2. Finland 

3. Holland 

4. Denmark 

Knud Sondergaard was re-elected presi¬ 
dent of the DDI. All the other board 
members except one were newcomers. 

Norway— Fridtjof M. Tenden, president 
(1957-72) of the Norwegian athletic asso¬ 
ciation of the deaf (NDI), died from a 
heart attack on a ski trip last March. 
He was one of the most outstanding deaf 
swimmers in the world; he set several 
world records in swimming before WW II 
and his world record in the 100-yard 
backstroke (1939) has not been beaten 
yet. He was also a board member of the 
Scandinavian Athletic Association of the 
Deaf and the CISS. 

Sweden— The Stockholm Club for the Deaf 
has recently established a section of the 
parents of deaf children. 

The Technical Institute made an experi¬ 
mental letter telephone. It is similar 
to our TTY but it uses no paper and gives 
up to 16 letters at a time on its screen. 

The idea of providing a special unit for 
the deaf mentally ill at a hospital instead 
of having them scattered around in the 
nation is apparently now accepted in 
Europe. The Langbro Hospital in Stock¬ 
holm recently opened a unit for deaf 
mentally ill from all parts of Sweden. 
The staff in this unit has been trained in 
manual communication. Such units have 
already created in Great Britain, Denmark 
and Norway. 

The deaf in Sweden now have the right 
to use interpreting services without charge 
at wedding, funeral and other important 
ceremonies, trials, reporting to govern¬ 
ment officials, etc. 

Italy— A videotelephone line will be estab¬ 
lished between Rome and Milan at the 
end of this year. 

Scandinavia— The delegates of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and Finland met at 
the adult education school owned by the 
Finnish Association of the Deaf to reach 
an agreement on a Scandinavian language 
of signs. These countries agreed to adopt 
the finger alphabet as proposed by the 
World Federation of the Deaf. Norway 
and Finland are already using the WFD 
finger alphabet and Sweden and Den¬ 
mark are planning to use it. As it is 
similar to the Danish finger alphabet, 


the Danish deaf will not face any serious 
difficulties but for the Swedish deaf the 
WFD finger alphabet is an entirely new 
system. 

The delegates have also created signs 
for numbers, days, weeks, months, etc. 
For the purpose of expanding the vocabu¬ 
lary of the new Scandinavian language of 
signs, they have now recommended estab¬ 
lishing a new Scandinavian committee. 

Basketball— Australia-New Zealand, 46-31 

Great Britain—The British Deaf News 

(Vol. 8, No. 7) has an excellent editorial. 
While it is not possible to give this edi¬ 
torial in full here, two excerpts will suf¬ 
fice as follows: 

It is said with considerable justifica¬ 
tion that no section of the community 
owes more to education and to their 
teachers than do the deaf. It is equal¬ 
ly certain that no body of people ex¬ 
ceed the deaf in the warmth of affec¬ 
tion they retain throughout their lives 
for their schools and for those who 
taught them. For these among other 
reasons the deaf are always interested 
in the activities of teachers of the deaf 
although at times they may not be in 
agreement with their educational the¬ 
ories and practices. It may be that 
these differences of opinion arise from 
the apparently limited knowledge the 
teachers have of the adult problems 
of the deaf. This is perhaps an occu¬ 
pational disability due in part to the 
limitation of the school period which 
is but a small part of the whole life¬ 
span and to the intense concentration 
teachers give to their work which 
tends to inward rather than outward 
vision. Whether this be true or other¬ 
wise there will be universal satisfac¬ 
tion among the deaf readers of these 
pages at the liberal nature of the pro¬ 
gramme arranged for the forthcom¬ 
ing Conference of the National College 
of Teachers of the Deaf which is to 
be held at the University of Sussex, 
Brighton, in April of this year. Nat¬ 
urally and properly the chief concern 
is with those aspects of education 
which are related to classroom prac¬ 
tice and school organization and cover 
a wide field. But the theme of the 
Conference is “The Deaf Child: A 
Corporate Responsibility” and this is 
happily illustrated by the choice of 
speakers from many disciplines other 
than that of Education . . . Schooldays 
for the deaf as for the hearing must 
have an ending; but in the after years 
the deaf must be provided with equal 
opportunities and privileges for con¬ 
tinued social, cultural and intellectual 
nourishment and advancement. It is 
to be hoped that we shall take yet 
another step forward and realize that 
the Deaf Man is a Corporate Responsi¬ 
bility and a reason for a Conference 
in which teachers and all who labor 
for the well-being of the deaf join with 
the deaf themselves to complete the 
good work which begins at Brighton. 
The influence of liberal education in 
a new and challenging role among 



Dr. Thomas A. Mayes 


Gallaudet College Names Mayes 

Dean Of Continuing Education 

Dr. Thomas A. Mayes, coordinator of 
College Services for the Deaf at San 
Fernando Valley State College, North- 
ridge, Cal., was appointed dean of con¬ 
tinuing education at Gallaudet College 
effective July 1. A member of the 
Gallaudet College Board, Mayes resigned 
that post to accept the new position as 
dean. 

Mayes was professor of special educa¬ 
tion at SFVSC as well as coordinator 
of services for the deaf since 1970, when 
he came to California from Michigan. 
In Michigan he concurrently served as 
project director of Language for Deaf 
Children Through Parent Education 
(1967-70), a graduate level teacher 
preparation program affiliated with 
Michigan State University, and co¬ 
ordinator of Programs for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing for the Flint Board 
oi Education (1966-70), a project support¬ 
ed by the Mott Foundation. 

Holder of a B.A. from the University 
of Chicago and an M.A. in education 
from Eastern Michigan University, 
Mayes was awarded his Ph. D. in 1965 
from Michigan State University, 
receiving special commendation on his 
doctoral dissertation, “The Effects of A 
Parent Education Program on Third 
Grade Arithmetic Achievement Levels.” 

The aim of Gallaudet’s continuing edu¬ 
cation program is to reach all deaf peo¬ 
ple where they now live and work, and 
make available to them the same learn¬ 
ing opportunities enjoyed by hearing 
people. Existing institutions throughout 
the United States will be involved in 
the program to allow as many deaf per¬ 
sons as possible to increase their educa¬ 
tional experience. 


the deaf of all ages is essential if 
they are to share the riches of the 
modern age and to combat its in¬ 
creased stresses and strains. 
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STAR-NEWS FAMILIES—At the left, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pickrell with son Michael between them; center, Lou Ann Walker with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gale Walker; right, Roberta Schick Durham, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Schick, Brenda Schick. Seated is Eugene Pulliam, Jr., publisher of the Star-News News¬ 
papers, which presented the scholarships. 


College scholarships worth $4,000 were 
recently awarded to sons and daughters 
of three deaf printers in Indianapolis. The 
scholarships, established six years ago 
by Eugene C. Pulliam, are for four years 
of undergraduate study at any university. 


Brenda Sue Schick, 1971 scholarship winner 
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The four-year scholarships are part of 
the 25 offered annually to children of 
employes of Central Newspapers, Inc. In¬ 
cluded in this group are The Star and 
The News at Indianapolis, The Arizona 
Republic, The Phoenix Gazette, The Mun- 



Michael Pickrell, 1971 scholarship winner 


cie Star, The Muncie Press and The Vin¬ 
cennes Sun-Commercial. The scholarships 
are administered by Central Newspapers 
Foundation. 

The scholarships are awarded on the 
basis of high school academic records, 


Lou Ann Walker, 1971 scholarship winner 
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Roberta Schick Durham/ 1965 scholarship winner 


recommendation of the student’s prin¬ 
cipal or counselor, scholastic achievement, 
test scores and leadership ability as dem¬ 
onstrated in community and school ac¬ 
tivities. 

The three are: 

Brenda Schick, a daughter of Eugene 
and Frances Schick, who is studying at 
Purdue University. She will major in 
audiology and speech and plans to work 
with deaf and other handicapped people. 
Another daughter of the Schicks, Roberta, 
was a 1965 scholarship winner. 

Lou Ann Walker, a daughter of Gale 
and Doris Walker, now studying at Ball 
State University, Muncie. She plans to 
become a teacher of the deaf. 

Michael Pickrell, a son of Robert and 
Doris Pickrell, is now at Purdue Univer- 
sity-Indiana University at Indianapolis 
and will major in psychology. 

The Schicks 

Eugene F. Schick attended Vogel grade 
school and Bosse High School in Evans¬ 
ville, Ind., before enrolling in Indiana 
School for the Deaf, from which he grad¬ 
uated in 1941. He attended Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege and studied law through LaSalle Ex¬ 
tension University, Chicago. He has 
worked in the composing room of the 
Star-News for many years now. 

Frances E. Schick attended Gallaudet 
Day School and Central Institute for the 
Deaf, both in St. Louis, and graduated 
from Lincoln High School in Vincennes, 
Ind. She attended Lockyear Business Col¬ 
lege for a year and is now employed 
by the Captioned Films for the Deaf de¬ 
pository in Indianapolis. 

In addition to daughters Roberta and 
Brenda, the Schicks have three other 
children—Eugene, Jr., serving in the Ma¬ 
rines; James, attending Wabash College; 
and Sharon, a second grader. 

The Pickrells 

Robert T. Pickrell attended Indiana 
School for the Deaf, graduating in 1949. 
He has been with the Star-News for 15 
years and is a chapel chairman on the 


third shift. He is a past vice president of 
Indiana Chapter of Interpreters for the 
Deaf and currently second vice president 
of Indiana Association of the Deaf. 

Doris M. Pickrell attended Indiana 
School for the Deaf, graduating in 1946. 
She has worked as a key punch operator 
for several years. 

The Pickrells have another son in ad¬ 
dition to Robert Michael, Larry Allan, 
a sophomore at John Marshall High School 
in Indianapolis. 

The Walkers 

Gale F. Walker, a native of Montpelier, 
Ind., graduated from Indiana School for 
the Deaf in 1947. Now working at the 
Star-News, he has been at the printing 


LETTERS 


BOB DOLE 
United States Senate 
May 31, 1972 
Dear Mr. Schreiber: 

Thank you so much for the copy of 
the book, “They Grow in Silence.” I 
look forward to reading it at the first 
opportunity. 

Appreciate your thoughtfulness and 
trust you will let me know whenever 
I may be of assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ Bob Dole 
U. S. Senate 
Mr. Frederick Schreiber 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


% sjs & 

WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
Insurance Company 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
March 16, 1972 
Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Dear Mr. Schreiber: 

Thank you for calling our attention 
to the coverage restriction for the deaf 
now contained in our present Dayton 
Automobile Club policy. 

Apparently this provision has simply 
been carried over through the years and 
I agree with you that there is no need 
for such an exclusion. We will shortly 
be reprinting this certificate for the Day- 
ton Club and we will eliminate this ex¬ 
clusion for deaf people. For the certifi¬ 
cates now withstanding, we will adjust 
claims on the basis no such restriction 
exists. 

I appreciate you calling this to our 
attention and I am sure our action in 
this regard meets with your approval. 
Sincerely yours, 
s/ Bob Allison 
Manager 


trade 23 years. Among the many offices 
he has held in organizations of the deaf 
was the presidency of Indiana Association 
of the Deaf (1969-1971). He was the In¬ 
diana Representative at the NAD Conven¬ 
tion in Las Vegas in 1968. 

Doris J. Walker, a native of Green- 
castle, Ind., graduated from Indiana 
School for the Deaf in 1950. She is a 
proofreader for the Electronic Data Prep¬ 
aration Corp. in the Indiana State Office 
Building. 

The Walkers have in addition to Lou 
Ann, two other children—Kay Sue, a fresh¬ 
man at Woodview Junior High School, 
Indianapolis, and Jan Lee, a sixth grader 
at Moorhead Elementary School. 


NAD Executive Board 1972-74 

PRESIDENT 
Don G. Pettingill 

Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
7th and Florida Avenue, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Jess M. Smith 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 

VICE PRESIDENT 
Ralph H. White 
2504 Bluffview Drive 
Austin, Texas 78704 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 
George Propp 
3828 Joanne Drive 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 

BOARD MEMBERS 
Frank R. Turk—1974 
Box 1010 

Gallaudet College 

7th and Florida Avenue, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002 

Charles R. Estes—1974 
P. O. Drawer 17 
Talladega, Alabama 35160 

Robert G. Sanderson—1974 
5268 South 2000 West 
Roy, Utah 84068 

John Claveau—1974 
1828 Zimmerman Street 
Flint, Michigan 48507 

Helen Maddox—1976 
P. O. Box 846 

Taylors, South Carolina 29687 

Walter Brown—1976 
Pershing Point Building, Room 615 
1430 West Peach Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

Lillian Skinner—1976 
17301 Halsted 

Northridge, California 91324 

Samuel A. Block—1976 
8041 Kildare Avenue 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 

IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT 
Robert O. Lankenau 
1575 Redwood Avenue 
Akron, Ohio 44301 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Don G. Pettingill, President 

President’s Message 

By DON G. PETTINGILL 
Operation Snowball 

"THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING DIE . . . THE 
CAPTAINS AND THE KINGS DEPART . . 

First of all, I want to thank all of you sincerely for the 
tremendous support you showed for my ‘‘campaign promises” 
and the overwhelming vote of confidence you gave me to 
carry them out! 

Now for the monumental task of converting those promises 
into ACTION! And, since lost time is never found again, we 
must start at once. 

As I have repeatedly said, the NAD needs to be developed 
into a powerful consumer organization which commands the 
respect of professional groups, legislators and others such as 
parents. It needs to enjoy the confidence of both hearing and 
deaf people as an organization which will really speak out 
for the deaf with a powerful, influential voice. It should be in 
a position to protest vigorously when there are evidences of 
discrimination or negative behavior about the deaf from people 
in our schools, related disciplines and business and industry. 

Obviously deaf people, with our comparatively small num¬ 
bers and loosely organized clubs and associations, cannot hope 
to accomplish all this by ourselves. In order to succeed in 
such far-reaching image and prestige-building efforts, we must 
involve people, hundreds of people . . . both hearing and deaf. 
I have always felt that people, from kings to peons, like to be 
needed and are most willing to place their shoulders to the 
wheels of progress once they understand the issues, what is 
expected of them and that they are appreciated and respected. 

The following five basic steps of ‘‘people involvement,” 
which will be explained in detail in coming months, are being 
planned and implemented as rapidly as possible. 

1. Establishment of regional committees 

2. Creation of and appointments to a Board of Fellows 

3. Establishment of a Deaf Professional Section 

4. Organizing a National Deaf Young Adults Section 

5. Activating a Parents Section 

Taken separately, each point above is a simple, easily or¬ 
ganized step. The trick, however, will be to assure that the 
enthusiasm and benefits generated by each will overlap and 
interact with all the other groups in a ‘‘snowballing” effect. 
We must all learn to understand and trust each other better; 
we must also learn how to join forces effectively and use the 
other’s skills, contacts and determination. 

With this in mind, my two-year term as President of the 
NAD will be known as ‘‘Operation Snowball.” 

Regional Committees 

Top priority at this stage is being assigned to organizing 
and activating the regional committees, getting our own house 
in order, so to speak. 

The abilities and resourcefulness of deaf people, especially 
when they have the opportunities, encouragement and BACKING 
they so richly deserve, are a constant source of wonderment 
and inspiration to me! 

It is sobering when a person stops to think that the NAD 
may be losing out on this vital source of inner strength be¬ 
cause far too many deaf people do not know what the NAD is 
doing or can do for them. In too many cases they do not care 
because we have not reached them. They don’t understand 
what they can do for the NAD. State leaders often complain, 
and justifiably so, that they are not getting cooperation, services 
or assistance from the NAD. They do not feel that the NAD 
involves or consults them about matters of mutual concern. 

Effective personal diplomacy and direct lines of communi¬ 
cation between the states and the NAD are a must IF the NAD 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 

is truly to represent the deaf of America and have the full 
support and cooperation of the states and their members. 

Thus, four regional committees are being established. They 
will be composed of the president of each state association 
and its NAD Representative(s) who attended the recent con¬ 
vention. It has never made sense to me to see those very 
capable state leaders come to our NAD conventions, spend a 
week or so at hard work learning about the NAD, its prob¬ 
lems and its potential, and then return home to be unused 
and forgotten. The NAD badly needs such people in the thick 
of things at the state level. 

NAD Board Members are responsible for organizing their 
regions and subsequently serve as liaison men between these 
regions and the office of the NAD President. Each regional 
committee will elect its own chairman. More efficient organi¬ 
zation, broader representation and direct feedback of the NAD 
members’ voices in national policy should result. In the be¬ 
ginning, because of lack of funds, all work will be done at con¬ 
ventions and then by mail afterwards. Eventually if the “snow¬ 
balling” effect catches on, it is hoped to have at least one 
meeting of regional committees in between conventions. Two 
national co-chairmen will be appointed to help coordinate the 
committees. 

Some functions of the regional committees will be: 

1. To recognize, work with, respond to and utilize to the 
fullest the leadership abilities, knowledge and experience of 
such state leaders, and to provide direct feedback from the 
states to the NAD President and Board. 

2. To assist in organizing and activating meaningul pro¬ 
grams at the regional and state levels. For example, regional 
leadership training workshops as a followup of the national 
workshop held in Salt Lake City three years ago are one 
needed and vital possibility. The committees would be a big 
help in the selection of representative lists of participants for 
such programs. They usually know their local and state people 
better than outsiders. 

3. To establish better contact and representation between 
the NAD and the states regarding their convention and other 
meeting plans. The NAD should make definite efforts to have 
at least one representative at all state conventions in any 
capacity requested by the states. The representative should 
be a person or persons who could effectively show the NAD’s 
interest in the states and their deaf people, and would fully 
interact and mingle with the rank and file. 

4. Furnish the President with names of a) young adult 
state leaders, b) prospective Board of Fellows members and 
c) prominent and leading hearing parents of deaf children and 
deaf parents of deaf children. These people will be contacted 
by the President’s office, as well as by their own state and 
regional deaf leaders, to explain the new, dynamic NAD pro¬ 
gram in a concentrated effort to interest them in joining “Op¬ 
eration Snowball.” 

Next month we will discuss the Board of Fellows and the 
Deaf Professional Section. If you have any questions or sug¬ 
gestions, we would appreciate hearing from you. 


Halex House Model Suffers Damage 

The NAD Home Office requests that state associations 
and other organizations which had requested the exhibit of 
the scale model of Halex House to be patient while repairs 
are being made. The model was damaged in shipment back 
to Silver Spring from the NAD Convention in Miami Beach. 

Meticulously constructed by students at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf at Rochester Institute of 
Technology, the model has drawn praise wherever it has 
been shown, beginning with the COSD Forum in Memphis 
last March. 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 
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Well, the convention is over, the decisions have been made, 
and the Home Office must now set its sights to accomplish the 
directives that were issued at this convention. Many of them 
were significant and far reaching. It may take a little time 
before we accomplish all that was asked of us. But we will 
get there somehow. 

With a record budget of over $700,000 the Home Office has 
its task cut out for it. Ten years ago, talking in figures like 
three-quarters of a million dollars would get one a quick trip 
to the booby hatch. Today nobody in Miami blinked an eye¬ 
lash at the figure. All of which goes to show that there is no 
“Impossible Dream.” Dreams are all possible. It is finding 
out how to make them realities that is hard, but not impossible. 

At this time, one of our major tasks is in boosting our staff. 
We have openings now for an Assistant Executive Secretary, 
the job description for which will be published in our next 
issue. Applicants should send their resumes directly to the 
Executive Secretary and immediately since this position will 
be filled as soon as humanly possible. We also have an open¬ 
ing for a comptroller, an experienced accountant who can take 
charge of our bookkeeping department, develop accounting pro¬ 
cedures that will reflect adequate record keeping for Govern¬ 
mental Auditing action and assume responsibility for paying 
our bills, meeting our payroll, etc. Only experienced account¬ 
ants need apply. 

WE ARE ALSO PLEASED to report that as this issue of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN goes to press, Halex House is full. 
All of our available space has been rented, and it now appears 
that we may need to give up some of our storage space to 
accommodate additional tenants. This is a major problem which 
we hope will not occur again. 

WITH RESPECT TO HALEX HOUSE, our own offices will 
be altered to agree with the changes that are taking place. 
The Executive Secretary is being forced out of his football 
field office to make room for a new reception room, with the 
remaining space going to the World Congress of the Deaf. 
Our bookkeeping department will be moved next to this office, 
and the bookkeeper’s office will become the office of the sec¬ 
retary to the Executive Secretary. The files and library will 
be moved to the back of the office, and a new office will be 
built for our publications division. The changes will cost 
about $1,000 but will make for a more orderly arrangement 
and provide some needed privacy for the Executive Secretary. 

We have added new people to the staff. Among the new¬ 
comers are Mrs. Nancy Kowalski, the Executive Secretary’s 
new secretary. Nancy is the mother of a deaf child and comes 
to us from Chicago. She is the first secretary we have had 
who came to us skilled in the language of signs and promises 
to be a big help. We also have added Mrs. Lois Cherwinski 
as records clerk, whose duties will be to handle DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN subscriptions and NAD memberships under the direction 
of Mrs. Alyce Stifter our head bookkeeper. And a third em¬ 
ploye is Miss Pamela Gunter, who comes to us from California, 
but was at one time a neighbor of the Executive Secretary 
long, long ago. Pam replaces Mrs. Carrie McClure who left 
us last month for a job nearer home. We were very sorry to 
lose Carrie, who was one of the most cheerful people you ever 
saw. In the year or so that she was with us, there never was 
a day that she was in a bad mood or when she lost her ready 
smile. 

Publications are up. We have a new publication list which 
is about 1,000 times better than any list we have ever had be¬ 
fore. We have a new membership brochure of which all our 
members can be proud, and new flyers for the book, They 


Grow in Silence. In a short time we shall have Louie Fant’s 
new language of signs book, Ameslan, ready for distribution. 
We also have Signing Exact English, a book that was developed 
on the West Coast so that we have a complete offering of signs 
from “Siglish” or “Ameslan” and you can take your choice. 
We are also stepping up promotion of the Dictionary of Idioms 
for the Deaf. This book was developed at the American School 
for the Deaf a few years ago. The NAD took it over because 
we felt it was a very important book that many of us never 
had when we were in school, a book that would help us under¬ 
stand some of those funny words and phrases that we see in 
the newspapers and in other books. We wanted to make sure 
that the adult deaf population could have this book, too. But 
such a book needs to be revised on a regular basis. And so 
far, while we have sold several thousand copies, most are still 
going to schools so that it seems that once our present stock 
is used up there will be no more printed. This will be a great 
loss because idioms are the hardest part of the English language 
to understand and the book is a great help for this. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY has been attending a 
series of meetings, all of great significance to the deaf people 
of the United States. One of them was a National Rehabilita¬ 
tion Association meeting on “Consumer Involvement.” This 
meeting had to do with the NRA’s determination and desire 
to support the cause of consumers and to urge its state chapters 
to make sure that handicapped persons will be included at the 
policy-making level of all their activities. Which will mean, 
if it should come to pass that this is accepted by the Board 
of the NRA, that when programs for the deaf are considered, 
deaf people will be asked to help design them, not only on the 
Federal level, but on the state and community level as well. 
It means too that there will be a greater demand for the help 
of our leaders in the state associations of the deaf, and even 
from clubs of the deaf in the near future. The NRA will also 
have a program on deafness at its annual meeting in Puerto 
Rico next month and your Executive Secretary will be on it. 
Perhaps the most important thing is that we are no longer 
alone. We no longer have to take on the whole world to insure 
that our needs will be met. Now we will have help, some of 
the most experienced help in the country. And they will work 
with us, not for us. We will have people who don’t feel we 
need a pat on the head, and a benevolent “Poppa knows best” 
attitude that has characterized many, if not most, professionals 
in the field for far too long. This attitude still persists among 
many educators but it is changing, perhaps under the stimulus 
of Rehabilitation Services, or under the constant prodding of 
the deaf people themselves. 

Another meeting was on the “Deafness in the Seventies” 
project for the Rehabilitation Services Administration, of which 
more will be said in the near future. Still another was with 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped on our proposed 
National Conference on Sign Language. We are aware that 
the need for such a conference and a mechanism to control the 
many new-style sign languages that are springing up every¬ 
where is great. And we hope that we will secure approval for 
this meeting in the near future and thus develop a workable 
way to end the confusion that is driving everyone crazy now. 
The wheels of government move slowly and there is not much 
that anyone can do to speed them up. 

With all this activity going on, it seems that summer never 
was. We remember it was hot and muggy here in Washington, 
but that’s all. By the time you read this, it will be close to 
fall and the opening of school. Where did the summer go? 

DA -DA 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
May 1972 
Income 


National Association of the Deaf 


Contributions _$1,370.84 

Convention _ 2,171.83 

Dividends _ 187.62 

Indirect costs for grants _ 9,784.66 

Membership dues _ 156.00 

Publications 
"Basic Course in 

Communications" _$618.24 

Fant _ 18.00 

Riekehof _ 121.38 

Watson _ 5.00 

"They Grow in 

Silence" _ 77.71 

Others _ 76.50 

Total _ 916.83 

Quota payments 

(state associations) _5,144.78 

Reimbursements _ 1,644.95 

Services rendered _ 138.05 

Jr. NAD _ 1,690.00 

Halex House _ 2,848.06 

Loan _ 3,500.00 

Coke machine _ 231.86 

Total _ 


$30,585.88 


Deaf American 

Advertising _ 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 

NAD subscriptions _ 

Total _ 

Grants 

Total ___ 


.$ 74.68 
. 77.50 
. 48.00 

_$ 200.18 


$136,817.00 


Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising _$ 6.25 

Captioned Films_ 32.50 

Convention expenses _ 186.11 

Deaf American (membership) _ 48.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses ___ 236.35 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 1,800.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 344.12 

Inventory _ 3,491.98 

Payroll . 5,037.20 

Per diem _ 135.34 

Postage _ 347.61 

Printing - 1,448.05 

Professional services _ 204.38 

Rent _ 75.00 

Repair and maintenance _ 476.60 

Services rendered _ 938.57 

Standing committees _ 28.32 

Supplies _ 714.47 

Telephone _ 286.14 

Travel .. 502.70 

President's expenses _ 50.00 

Jr. NAD _ 304.08 

MSSD _ 285.92 

Book Department _ 70.70 

Summer Sign Institute _ 441.23 

Total ___$17,420.92 


Deaf American 

F.I.C.A. _$ 15.60 

Payroll _ 335.00 

Postage - 53.79 

Printing _ 2,475.37 

Rent _ 10.00 

Telephone _ 30.40 

Travel _ 6.20 

Total -$ 2,926.36 

Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
Personnel 

F.I.C.A. _$ 177.92 

Salary _ 3,509.63 

Total _$3,687.55 

Postage _ 54.97 

Supplies - 532.22 

Telephone _ 50.64 

Travel _ 628.20 

Indirect costs _ 1,754.82 

Per diem _ 75.00 

Professional service _ 45.31 

Total -$ 6,828.71 


Communicative Skills Program 


Personnel 

Salaries _ _ 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Total _ 

---$3,550.38 
--_ 184.62 

-$3,735.00 

Professional services 

Teachers _- _ 

Consultants _ 

Total _ 

— 750.00 

67.50 

817.50 

Travel 

Director 

Advisory Board ___ 
Total __ 

563.47 

21.65 

. 585.12 

Per Diem 

Director _ _ __ __ 
Total _ 

— 290.00 

290.00 

Other 

Supplies _ 

Comm./shipping __ . 
Administrative costs 

— 495.05 

--_ 160.23 

418.00 



Total _ 1,073.28 

Indirect costs _ 486.63 

Total Expenses _$ 6,987.53 


National Census of the Deaf 

Employee benefits 


Insurance -$ 54.83 

F.I.C.A. _ 812.54 

Total .....$ 867.37 

Payroll . 13,025.83 

Per diem _.._ 3,631.62 

Postage - 443.64 

Printing - 997.70 


Professional services 


Director and 

investigators_ 900.00 

Consultants _ 1,745.31 

Data processing _90,503.64 

Total _ 92,348.95 

Supplies _ 244.40 

Telephone _ 730.25 

Travel _ 4,524.18 

Indirect costs _ 6,512.92 

Total -$123,326.86 


World Federation of the Deaf 

Payroll -$1,224.57 

Indirect costs _ 612.29 

F.I.C.A. - 61.46 

Travel _ 787.00 

Professional service _ 106.25 

Per diem _ 200.00 

Telephone _ 29.30 

Total _$ 3,020.87 

Total Grant Expenses _$140,163.97 


Halex House 


Mortgage __ _$4,227.13 

Utilities _ 817.10 

Repair and maintenance_ 92.85 

Supplies _ 160.02 

Interest _ 4,674.48 

Advertising _ 18.00 

Cleaning and trash removal _ 638.00 

Total -----$10,627.58 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
June 1972 


Income 


National Association of the Deaf 


Affiliation _$ 35.00 

Contributions _ 421.49 

Convention _ 4,302.80 

Indirect costs for grants _ 11,084.03 

Inventory _ 61.00 

Membership dues _ 542.00 

Publications 
"Basic Course in 

Communication" _$1,991.95 

Fant _ 4,987.98 

Riekehof _ 353.23 

Watson _ 40.00 

"Dictionary of Idioms". 22.78 

"They Grow in 

Silence" .. 655.88 

Others _ 334.45 

Total _ 8,386.27 

Quota payments 

(state associations) _ 3,070.34 

Reimbursements _ 1,507.90 

Services rendered _ 784.13 

Jr. NAD _3,163.20 

Loan _ 1,000.00 

Halex House _ 3,973.16 

Total _ 


$38,331.32 


Deaf American 


Advertising _$ 175.04 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 583.00 

NAD subscriptions __ 150.00 

Single copies _ 1.50 

Total __$ 909.54 


Total 


Grants 


$10,000.00 


Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising _$ 6.25 

Captioned Films_ 60.71 

Convention expenses _ 3,583.35 

Deaf American (membership) _ 150.00 

Dues and subscriptions _ 15.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses_ 370.54 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 1,800.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 583.44 

Furniture and equipment _ 323.85 

Insurance _ 185.44 

Inventory _ 3,606.00 

Payroll - 7,069.79 

Per diem _ 102.47 

Postage _ 472.82 

Printing - 165.00 

Rent _ 75.00 

Repair and maintenance _ 89.78 

Services rendered _ 2,244.23 

Supplies - 762.01 

Telephone _ 231.23 

Travel _ 200.65 

President's expenses _ 50.00 

Jr. NAD _ 2,627.24 

Leadership Conference _ 5,400.75 

Summer Sign Institute _ 772.55 

Book Department _ 1,653.85 

Total _ 


$32,601.95 


Deaf American 

F.I.C.A. ___$ 

Payroll _ 

Postage 

Home Office _$ 114.06 

2nd class _ 150.00 

Total _ 

Printing _ 

Rent ___ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

Refunds_ 

Total __ 


18.20 

350.00 


264.06 

186.37 

10.00 

50.00 

17.48 

8.20 

4.00 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


Personnel 

F.I.C.A. _$ 241.94 

Insurance _ 59.35 

Salary _ 3,208.14 

Total -$3,509.43 


908.31 


Postage _ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs 
Per diem ... 
Total .... 


63.25 

340.00 

61.28 

235.83 

1,604.07 

25.00 

._..$ 5,838.86 


Communicative Skills Program 

_$2,950.85 

143.86 
86.54 

_$3,181.25 

services 

_ 4,380.00 

_ 2.00 

_ 4,382.00 

_ 1,136.60 

Board _ 263.00 

_ 1 , 399.60 

_ 393.50 

_ 206.25 

—_ 599.75 


Personnel 
Salaries 
F.I.C.A. 

Benefits 
Total 

Professional 
Teachers 
Consultants 
Total 
Travel 
Director 
Advisory 
Total 

Per Diem 
Director 

Advisory Board 
Total 
Other 
Supplies 
Printing 

Comm./shipping _ 

Administrative costs ... 

Total _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Total Expenses_ 


93.22 

19.70 

253.64 

418.00 

_ 784.56 

_ 794.33 

_$11,141.89 


National Census of the Deaf 


Employee benefits 

F.I.C.A. _$ 481.70 

Total _$ 481.70 

Payroll _ 13,485.62 

Per diem _ 1,568.18 

Postage _ 367.23 

Printing _ 47.75 

Professional services 
Director and 

investigators _ 180.60 

Data processing _ 175.00 

Total _ 355.60 

Supplies _ 95.87 

Telephone _ 687.39 

Travel _ 3,456.50 

Indirect costs _ 7,742.81 

Total .......$28,288.65 

World Federation of the Deaf 

Payroll _$1,049.64 

Indirect costs _ 524.82 

F.I.C.A. _ 84.32 

Insurance _ 21.06 

Travel _ 120.50 

Postage _ .63 

Per diem _ 231.25 

Supplies . 12.50 

Telephone _ 37.73 

Total _$ 2,082.45 

Total Grant Expenses _$37,422.29 


Halex House 


Mortgage _$4,227.13 

Utilities _ 759.40 

Repair and maintenance _ 115.00 

Supplies _ 90.20 

Cleaning and trash removal _ 638.00 

Total ....—$ 5,829.73 


Contributions To Building Fund 

(Halex House) 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler .....$ 100.00 

Akron Auxiliary Div. No. 154, NFSD - 100.00 

Alabama Association of the Deaf _ 46.00 

Jack Albertson ..-. 500.00 

Cheryl Alessi _ 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen . 50.00 

Frances Aim . 100.00 

Dale R. Anderson _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson _ 50.00 

Anonymous _ 50.00 

Anonymous _ 100.00 

Anonymous _ 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Hermo Antila _ 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila _ 6.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino .. 10.00 

Marc Anzivino. 5.00 

Helen Arbuthnot _ 100.00 

Arkansas Association of the Deaf _ 100.00 

Arizona Chapter Jr. NAD _ 25.00 

Harold Arntzen _ 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach _ 130.00 

Austin Club of the Deaf_ 57.40 

Austin Div. No. 156, NFSD _ 57.40 

Austin Texas Chapter Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association . 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa _ 25.00 

Raymond Baker _ 30.00 

Carl Barber _ 25.00 

Albert G. Barnabei _ 10.00 

Baton Rouge Div. No. 28, NFSD _ 28.70 

Jane Beale .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Belsky _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Belsky _ 40.00 

Harriet D. Bello . 28.70 

Rev. and Mrs. Otto Berg _ 100.00 

Rev. Otto Berg _ 40.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke___ 28.70 

Stanley K. Bigman _ 200.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Billings.. 25.00 

Birmingham Div. No. 73, NFSD _ 28.70 
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Kenneth Blackhurst . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block .. 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. _ 28.70 

Charles C. Bluett _ 20.00 

Edmund Boatner _ 10.00 

June Boyajian _ 28.70 

Lenore Bible (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) .. 100.00 

The Bridgettes _ 28.70 


(Lois Burr, Pat Duley, Helen Neill, Marjorie Nor¬ 
wood, Jo Ann Pelarski, Ruth Peterson, Rosalyn 
Gannon, Astrid Goodstein, Alice Hagemeyer, Joyce 
Leitch, Kay Rose, Roslyn Rosen, Agnes Sutcliffe) 


Richard Brill _ 25.00 

Carl D. Brininstool . 28.70 

Rev. E. F. Broberg _ 100.00 

Lee Brody ....... 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brody _ 100.00 

Mrs. J. Dewey Brown _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Burnett _ 55.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein . 10.00 

Gwendel Butler . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Burton _ 60.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes___ 114.80 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 
(In memory of Freida Meagher) _ 28.70 


Capital District Civic Association of the Deaf 57.40 

Herman S. Cahen ..... 1,001.97 

George A. Calder __10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale _ 50.00 

Simon J. Carmel ___ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Carney _ 100.30 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell, Mr. and Mrs. 

Ronald Duley, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch 

and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski_ 16.00 

J. L. Casterline, Jr....... 28.70 

Charlotte Chapter No. 2, NCAD _ 25.00 

L. Stephen Cherry .. 100.00 

Lois Cherwinski _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark_ 57.40 

Marjorie W. Clere _ 60.00 

Cleveland Div. No. 21, NFSD _ 30.00 

Society of the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio_ 25.00 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats .. 50.00 

Colorado Association of the Deaf _ 30.00 

Anna Coffman _____ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn _ 28.70 

Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind.. 25.00 

Mrs. John Conn _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core _ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte _ 100.00 

Richard Crow__ 10.00 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham _ 10.00 

Marjorie Culbertson _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden _ 104.10 


Earl Dahlberg _ 10.00 

Danville Auxiliarv Div. No. 130 NFSD _ 25.00 

Danville NFSD Div. No. 125.. 25.00 

Davenport NFSD (Iowa) Div. No. 59 _ 15.00 

Joan E. Dauman_ 50.00 

Sam Davis _ 5.00 

Dayton District No. 6, Ohio Association 

of the Deaf _ 57.40 

Gerald DeCoursey _ 10.00 

Lucia DeCurtins.. 2.00 

Marcus T. Delk, Jr. ____ 57.40 

Richard L. Denning _ 30.00 

David Denton _ 3.00 

Denver NFSD Div. No. 64 _ 50.00 

Mrs. Stanley B. Dauger _ 10.00 

Robert DeVenny .. 100.00 

Robert E. DeVol, Sr. _ 6.00 

Bessie DeWitt _ 10.00 

Loraine DiPietro _ 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Dillon _ 35.00 

Donation at Open House, April 9 and 10 __ 32.00 

Vito Dondiego __ 100.00 

Pat Dorrance _ 10.00 

Mr and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey _ 57.40 

Mrs. S. Douglas _ 25.00 

Miss Di Drake. 2.00 

Harold Draving _ 5.00 

Robert C. Dunston _ 57.40 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman _ 3.50 

Mrs. Sophie Easton ..... 28.70 

William Eckstein . 28.70 

James M. Ellinger _ 28.70 

Emerald Valley Club of the Deaf, 

Eugene, Oregon . 28.70 

Empire State Association of the Deaf _ 58.00 

Episcopal Conference of the Deaf _ 250.00 

Anita Ettinger .. 100.00 

Anita Ettinger (In memory of 

Lawrence Yolles) .. 25.00 

Mrs. Samuel Ettinger _ 100.00 

Eugene, Oregon Association of the Deaf_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Everhart _ 57.40 


Lucille Fendel _ 28.70 

Dr. Peter Fine _ 25.00 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher __ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Winston Fitzgerald _ 2.00 

Margaret H. Floyd _ 28.00 

Agnes Foret . 100.00 

Mrs. Fern M. Foltz ___ 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman _ 28.70 

Robert Frisina .. 28.70 

Clinton M. Fry _ 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John N. Funk _ 20.00 


Gallaudet College Alumni Association _ 100.00 

John and Betty Galvan .... 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson _ 106.50 

Lucille Garrison _ 55.00 

Mrs. Viola Gaston _ 68.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile _ 35.00 
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Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden __. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Goodwin _ 28.70 

Government Printing Office—Day Patents 60.00 

Mrs. Joanne Greenberg _ 233.34 

McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg _ 90.00 

Seymour M. Gross ____ 100.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer ... 25.00 

Ernest Hairston . 20.00 

John W. Hammersmith ___ 60.00 

James Hampton _ 5.00 

Samuel H. Harmon ..__ 14.35 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel ... 100.00 

Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Inc. _ 50.00 

Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath. 5.00 

Mrs. Julia Hefley . 57.40 

Leonard Heller _ 5.00 

Ausma L. Herbold _ 54.80 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hibbard .. 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Higgins _ 100.00 

Christine Hiller _ 28.70 

William Hinkley _ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel . 10.00 

Oscar Hoffman _ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb_ 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo O. Holcombe _ 57.40 

Arthur Holley ....-__ 50.00 

Lola and Robert Horgen __ 60.00 

Karen Holte _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer O. Humphrey _ 57.40 

Home Office Staff ....... 2.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson _ 25.00 

John and Edna Houser _ 100.00 

Kenneth Huff _ 28.70 


Indiana Association of the Deaf _ 28.70 

Indiana Parents-Teachers-Counselors 

Organization ___ 28.70 

Iowa Association of the Deaf _ 28.70 

L. T. Irvin, Sr. .... 28.70 


Margaret E. Jackson _ 30.00 

Leo M. Jacobs ____ 30.00 

Joyce Keith Jeter _ 25.00 

Marian A. Johnson . 28.70 

Maybelle Johnson__ 10.00 

Mildred M. Johnson _ ___ 60.00 

Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. .... 25.00 

Johnstown Div. No. 85, NFSD _ 10.00 


Barbara Kannapell _ 25.00 

Paul J. Kasatchkoff_ 1.00 

Lee Katz . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz ..... 30.00 

John J. Kaufman _ 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle _ 15.00 

John J. Keesham . 28.70 

Mrs. Yvonne Kenner (in memory of 

Marcus L. Kenner) _ 50.00 

Mrs. Peter Kensicki . 10.00 

Joe Kerschbaum _ 5.00 

Patricia Ann Kitchen _ 5.00 

Edward L. Kivett .. 6.00 

Martin F. Klein _ 10.00 

Alvin A. Klugman ....... 25.00 

Walter Krohngold _ 10.00 

Art Kruger. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman .. 114 80 

Gertrude N. Kutzleb . 10.00 

Clarence E. Kubisch _ 27.10 


Ladies' Craft Club of Beaverton .. 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner .. 57.40 

Mrs. Arthur J. Lang ____ 25.00 

Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. _ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg .. 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau _ 204.82 

Robert O. Lankenau (In memory of 

Frank Neal, Sr.) _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lawson _ 10.00 

Les Sourdes Study Club (Austin) _ 57.40 

Katherine Lenz _ 50.00 

Robert R. Letson _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo L. Lewis.. 50.00 

Virginia Lewis . 28.70 

Meyer Lief _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay _ 100.00 

Mary Ann Locke _ 28.70 

Louisiana Association of the Deaf, Inc. _ 57.40 

Edgar L. Lowell _ 28.70 

Rev. William Ludwig _ 28.70 

Norma Lutz _ 1.50 


Medford W. Magill . 14.35 

Lawrence B. Maloney, Jr.... 82.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann _ 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Moe Marcus __ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. McArtor.. 100.00 

Rev. Patrick McCahill . 10.00 

Rev. T. J. McCaffrey... 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall__ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure_ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell .. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery. 5.00 

J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney . 28.70 

Betty and Richard McKown .... 28.70 

Bernard A. McNamara . 28.70 

Mrs. Celia McNeilly (in Memory of 

Charles McNeilly, Jr.) _____ 10.00 

Jane McPherson _ 20.00 

Benjamin Mendel . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis ... 15.00 

Metro-Mixed Bowling League of 


Silver Spring _ 52.79 

Metropolitan Washington Association 

of the Deaf, Inc. _ 43.00 

Richard J. Meyer _ 50.00 

Dorothy Miles _ 30.00 

Ralph R. Miller (in memory of his sister) __ 10.00 

Ronald L. Miller _ 24.00 

Vivian J. Miller __ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wm. Miller .. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller . 10.00 

Don I. Miller, Sr. __ 5.00 

Craig Mills _ 200.00 

Minnesota School for the Deaf Jr. NAD_ 25.00 

Jr. NAD, Missouri School for the Deaf_ 25.00 

Jr. NAD, Mississippi School _ 26.60 

Mississippi Association of the Deaf _ 10.00 

Sue H. Mitchell (in memory of 

James G. Dashiell) _ 25.00 

Montgomery County Association for 

Language Handicapped Children _ 5.00 

Mrs. William Moehle _ 25.00 

Jerome R. Moers _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore .. 5.00 

Kenneth Morganfield _ 114.80 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde J. Morton _ 57.40 

Eva and Jules Moss, in honor of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Moss, 

on their 27th anniversary _ 28.70 

Donald S. Mowl.. 5.00 

MSSD, Chapter of the Jr. NAD _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett__ 100.00 

Carl J. Munz . 10.00 

Anna Mina Munz . 28.70 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry Murphy 

(in memory of Roy Frothingham) _ 10.00 

Madeline Musmanno _ 5.00 

Cathy Muzik _ 1.00 


Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association 

of the Deaf _ 100.00 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf_ 250.00 

Ralph F. Neesam .... 28.70 

William L. Nelson _ 100.00 

Mrs. Clara Nesgood (in memory of 

Mr. Nesgood) _ 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood .... 100.00 

NFSD, Jacksonville, III. Div. No. 88 _ 28.70 

North Dakota Jr. NAD Chapter _ 10.00 

NFSD, Sioux Falls Div. No. 74 _ 57.40 

NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 137 ___ 100.00 

NFSD, Washington Auxiliary Div. No. 151 __ 25.00 

Edwin W. Nies (In memory of 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson) __—_ 28.70 

New Jersey Association of the Deaf, Inc. 40.00 

North Carolina Association of the Deaf_ 60.00 

North Dakota Association of the Deaf _ 100.00 

Arthur Norris _ 10.00 

Mrs. Doris E. Norton ... 10.00 


Ohio Association of the Deaf, 

Cleveland Chapter ..... 100.00 

Ohio Association of Ihe Deaf Cultural 

Program Dayton Chapter No. 6 _ 57.40 

Ohio School for the Deaf 

Alumni Association _ 100.00 

Daisy D'Onfrio _ 30.00 

Omaha Div. No. 32, NFSD __ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk _ 30.00 

Oregon Div. No. 133, NFSD Auxiliary _ 50.00 

Orlando Club of the Deaf _ 25.00 

Mrs. Elizabeth Osborne _ 205.00 

Mrs. Thomas Osborne _ 150.00 


The Palmetto Club of the Deaf _ 50.00 

Frances M. Parsons ..... 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Pease _ 114.80 

B. Morris Pedersen ___ 5.00 

Pennsylvania Society for the 

Advancement of the Deaf _ 250.00 

David Peterson _ 100.00 

Donald O. Peterson _ 10.00 

Clarice M. Petrick _ 10.00 

Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta _ 28.70 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips . 30.20 

Albert Pimentel .. 20.50 

Daniel H. Pokorny . 25.00 

Joseph Pollack _ 10.C0 

Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich __7.00 

Bert E. Poss _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter.. 28.70 

Portland Chapter, Oregon Association 

of the Deaf _ 28.70 

NFSD, Portland, Oregon Div. No. 41 _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Noble Powers.. 35.00 

C. L. Prestien. 25.00 

Pri-Mont Club _ 28.70 


Hortense Auerbach, Dorothy Caswell, Donna 
Cuscaden, Jackie Drake, Carol Dorsey, Carol 
Garretson, Meda Hutchinson, Shirley Jordan, 
Agnes Padden, Ruth Phillip, Pauline Scott, 
Babs Stevens, Alyce Stifter, Bernice Turk 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Pucci _ 25.00 

Puget Sound Association .... 114.80 

William C. Purdy, Jr. ... 5.00 


Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. _ 25.00 

Quota Club of Montgomery County _ 10.00 


Mrs. Edward J. Rahe ..__ 20.00 

Catherine Ramger _ 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky _ 120.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Max M. Ray _ 25.00 

Linda Raymond _ 15.00 

John S. and Ruth N. Reed.... 57.40 

Joseph W. Rhodes_ 15.00 

Mary Jane Rhodes ..- 28.70 

Mrs. Janet Richards _ 15.00 
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Richmond NFSD Div. No. 83 
Richmond Chapter of VAD _ 
Richmond Club of the Deaf __ 

Peter Ries.—. 

Sam B. Rittenberg _ 

Riverside Chapter Jr. NAD _ 

Julia Robinson __— 

Walter C. Rockwell - 

Marvin S. Rood - 

Einer Rosenkjar - 

Vera M. Ruckdeshel . 


28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

100.00 

28.70 

20.00 

11.00 

60.00 

28.70 

28.70 

25.00 


Max Salzer . 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Sanderson. 

Mario Santin ..-. 

Joseph B. Sapienza .. 

G. C. Scheler, Jr. --- 

Ida L. Schmidt _ 

Frederick C. Schreiber - 

Kenneth M. Schroeder -- 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster . 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott . 

S. E. Scott __ 

Seattle NFSD Auxiliary Div. No. 145. 

Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD - 

Seattle Division NFSD . 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer . 

Geneviene Sink.. 

Lil Skinner's Fund Raising Party. 

Alfred B. Skogen ...-. 

Mrs. Arthur L. Smith . 

Mrs. James E. Smith--- 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith .. 

Preston W. Snelling -- 

Paul W. Spevacek . . 

Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio- 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl - 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman . 

Carol E. Sponable- 

Margaret Sprinkel .. 

Robert Silsbee - 

Mrs. Lee H. Stanton .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak - 

James M. Stern --- 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann . 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens.. 

Vivian Stevenson .. 

Gaylord Stiarwalt ... 

Florence Stillman .—.-.-. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak.. 

Mia Strandberg (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) . 

St. Louis Silent Club ..-. 

St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Association 

of the Deaf ... 

St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 61, NFSD- 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes -- 

Barry Strassler .—.-. 

Student Body Government 

(Gallaudet College) . 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Swafford . 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan . 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla . 

Mrs. Allen Sutcliffe .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe . 

Jim Swab .-. 

Mrs. Theresa Swegel .. 

Syracuse Civic Association -- 

Syracuse Guild of the Deaf - 

Syracuse Trinity Guild of the Deaf - 


5.00 
85.00 
100.00 
5.00 
30.00 
25.00 
230.00 
12.00 
100.00 
100.00 
12.50 
1,000.00 
28.70 
28.70 
57.40 
30.00 
25.00 
380.CO 
28.70 
10.00 
25.00 
375.00 
28.79 
40.00 
25.00 
25.00 
28.70 
10.00 
30.00 
2.00 
10.00 
40.00 
15.00 
100.00 
114.80 
28.70 
5.00 
10.00 
20.00 

100.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

50.00 

10.00 

500.00 

10.00 

57.40 

10.00 

28.70 

57.40 

50.00 

57.40 

100.00 

5.00 

15.00 


Lucille Taylor (In memory of 

Frederick Neesam) .. 28.70 

Thompson Hall Newsletter . 57.40 

Toledo Deaf Club . 25.00 

Evelyn Thornborrow . 10.00 

Roy Tuggle . 30.00 

Norman L. Tully ---- 20.00 

Utah Association of the Deaf . 28.70 

NFSD, Utica Div. No. 45 ...... 30.00 

Thomas Ulmer - 28.70 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. --- 100.00 

John Cooper Verfaillie . 10.00 

Dr. McCay Vernon _ 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Vinci _ 60.00 

Virginia Association of the Deaf _ 122.00 


Warren Wahlstedt - 25.00 

Washington Div. No. 46, NFSD .—. 25.00 

Washington Association of the Deaf _ 114.80 

Buly C. Wales _ 15.00 

Virginia Ward .... 28.70 

Washington State Association, 

Seattle Chapter .. 114.80 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Warner .. 28.70 

Angela Watson --— 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson .. 28.70 

Mrs. Bernice F. Weadick (In memory of 

Henry Kilthau) .._.. 5.00 

Verna T. Welsh _ 25.00 

West Virginia School for the Deaf Chapter 

of Future Homemakers of America - 57.40 

Charles Whisman _ 28.70 

Boyce R. Williams __- 23.00 

William Williamson _ 5.00 

Everett Wimp _ 28.70 

Winston-Salem Chapter, NCAD __ - 50.00 

Mrs. Betty Witczak . 5.00 

Marvin Wolach . 100.00 

Women's Club for the Deaf, New York_ 100.00 

Alice R. Wood ..-. 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy C. Yokeley, Jr. - 20.00 

Joyce J. York . 30.00 

Youngstown District No. 9 of Ohio 

Association of the Deaf - 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell _ 50.00 

Mrs. Lois Zerwick .. 30.00 
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Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega Club of the Deaf .. Alabama 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf, Inc____ Arizona 

Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf . California 

Colorado Springs Silent Club . Colorado 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver .... Colorado 

Connecticut Association of the Deaf...... Connecticut 

Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc. Connecticut 

Block G. Lettermen’s Club ..District of Columbia 

Capital City Association of the Deaf. District of Columbia 

Atlanta Club of the Deaf . Georgia 

Southtown Club of the Deaf .. Illinois 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf .. Iowa 

Sioux City Silent Club, Inc. Iowa 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc. ...... Kansas 

Wichita Association of the Deaf ... Kansas 

Maine Mission for the Deaf . Maine 

Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children .. Maryland 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc... Massachusetts 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing .. Michigan 

Flint Association of the Deaf, Inc...... Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf.. Michigan 

Charles Thompson Memorial Hall .... Minnesota 

Gulf Coast Silent Club ... Mississippi 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center ___ Missouri 

Great Falls Public Library _____ Montana 

Lincoln Silent Club . Nebraska 

Omaha Club of the Deaf .... Nebraska 

Delaware Valley Club of the Deaf . New Jersey 

Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf. New York 

Staten Island Club of Deaf .. New York 

Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc..New York 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students . New York 

New York Society for the Deaf .... New York 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. New York 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf . Ohio 

Ohio School for the Deaf Alumni Association . Ohio 

Toledo Deaf Club .... Ohio 

Portland Association of the Deaf . Oregon 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf ._. Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf --- Pennsylvania 

Reading Association of the Deaf .. Pennsylvania 

York Association of the Deaf .... Pennsylvania 

Providence Club for the Deaf.... Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Alumni Association .— Rhode Island 

Greater Greenville Silents Club ..... South Carolina 

Bill Rice Ranch .-...- Tennessee 

Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association of the Deaf -- Tennessee 

Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.:. Tennessee 

Austin Club for the Deaf ... Texas 

Dallas Association of the Deaf..^.-.. Texas 

Houston Association of the Deaf.....Texas 

Richmond Club of the Deaf .. Virginia 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf . West Virginia 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf .. Washington 

Madison Association of the Deaf ..... Wisconsin 

Vancouver Association of the Deaf _ Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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Pledges To Home Office 
Building Fund 

$1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 

$500 and over 

Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Robert DeVenny 
Kenneth Morganfield 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 

$300 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Linda L. Raymond 

$200 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Burnett 

Mrs. Marjorie Clere 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cole 

Paul W. Spevacek 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 

$100 and over 

Cheryl Alessi 
Martin Belsky 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 
Simon J. Carmel 
Marjorie Culbertson 
Denver Division No. 64, NFSD 
Daisy D'Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Dillon 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile 
Ausma L. Herbold 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Mildred M. Johnson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 

Marlin F. Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann 

Mrs. William Moehle 

Mrs. Thomas Osborne 

Frances M. Parsons 

Walter C. Rockwell 

G. C. Scheler, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad A. Stedrak 
Alice R. Wood 


$50 and over 

Harold Arntzen 
Albert G. Barnabei 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. 

Patrick A. Graybill 
John W. Hammersmith 
Robert R. Letson 
William C. Purdy 
Barbara Schreiber 
Mrs. Theresa Swegel 

Under $50 

Mrs. Janet Barber 

Delores Bushnog 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn 

Sam Davis 

Mrs. Edythe Denning 

Loraine DiPietro 

Mrs. Sophie Easton 

Mrs. Glenn Ennis 

John W. Hammersmith 

Mrs. Peter Kensicki 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Medford W. Magill 

Ronald L. Miller 

Clarice M. Petrick 

Mrs. Janet Richard 

Mrs. Arthur L. Smith 

Syracuse Guild of the Deaf 

National Association of the Deaf 

New Members 


Arlene Ackerman ..... New York 

Ethel J. Akers - West Virginia 

Hubert Anderson, Jr. - District of Columbia 

John D. Anderson _ Florida 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Baraty_Maryland 

Mark M. Blonstein _ Florida 

Sharon K. Boehm _ Ohio 

Luis J. Cardinas _ Illinois 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Carr__California 

Lois Cherwinski _____ Maryland 

Mrs. Catherine Coates _ Florida 

Loren Coleman _ Iowa 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Coll _ Kansas 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb Creech _ Virginia 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph P. Crutchfield __ North Carolina 

Nathalie O. Culpepper _ Louisiana 

Mr. and Mrs. William Darnell _ New York 

Diana K. Dawes _ Maryland 

Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert L. Delgado 

District of Columbia 

Marcus T. Delk .. Maryland 

Dennis K. Dickover _ Indiana 

Joseph N. Di Gennars _ New York 

Lorraine J. Di Pietro _ District of Columbia 

Dr. and Mrs. Sol Edelstein _ Michigan 

Carolyn S. Eibers - Michigan 

Frank J. Fanara _ Illinois 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Fine _ Maryland 

Gertrude Fox _ New York 

Janice E. Gaboury _ Florida 

S. Gail Garrett _ Georgia 

Rose Geissman _ New York 

Ardyce J. Germain - Michigan 

Gregory C. Granato _ New York 

John M. Haber___ New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald D. Harrell _ Colorado 

William C. Hayes _ Georgia 

Norma Hecht __ New York 

Bette D. Hicks _ Maryland 

Carolyn A. Inman _ Tennessee 

John Karner _ Illinois 

Jerry D. Keller_ Florida 

Mr. and Mrs. William Le Blane _ Texas 

Richard E. Lewis __ Delaware 

Wells C. Logan, Jr. _ Florida 

Patrick J. Lynch ___ New York 

Earling P. McDermott _ Illinois 

Bob McNeil _ District of Columbia 

Mrs. Ida Mendelsohm ___ New York 

Jimmy E. Miller _ Florida 

Elizabeth C. Murphy _ Ohio 

Ted E. Myhre - District of Columbia 

William G. Orlando _ Florida 

Edna F. Perry _ Ohio 

Nancy Rarus . Connecticut 


Jerry Roberts .. 

Mrs. Jeanette C. Rosen _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Rosenberg 

Marsha Sandusky_ 

William Walter Scott _ 

Peter Seiler _ 

Jacqueline P. Sherrill _ 

Joel M. Silberstein _ 

Jack F. Smith _ 

Marcia G. Swab _ 

Jennie M. Szuba _ 

Verne Taylor _ 

Edwin H. Tompkins _ 

Leroy Turner __ 

Lillian A. Vega _ 

Frank J. Wawrzyniak _ 

Margaret W. Wintringer _ 

Katherine Witzler _ 

Samuel Woolf _ 

Fanny Yeh ___ 


__ Maryland 

. Louisiana 

_ New York 

_California 

_ Florida 

_ Indiana 

District of Columbia 

_ South Carolina 

_ New York 

- Florida 

- New York 

_ Ohio 

_ Illinois 

_ Indiana 

_ Florida 

_ New Jersey 

_ Florida 

_ New York 

_ Illinois 

.. Maryland 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


OUR NEW CLOCK. 

• Luminous dial 

• Built-in flasher 

• Sweep-second hand 

• On-off switch 

• Outlet in back 

• Just plug it in. 

PRICE $13.50 


FULLY GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


OUR OTHER APPLIANCES: 

NEW ALL-STEEL SAFETY BUZZER.$ 8.95 

AIR-COOLED BED VIBRATOR .14.95 



"THE DIALITE" 


"WE PAY THE POSTAGE" 

Write us what you need. 

We will gladly send you our brochures, 
order blank and self-addressed envelope. 

TTY-PHONE 516-293-1695 
Voice: 516-293-5041 


AND OTHER APPLIANCES 
FOR THE DEAF 





Baby-Cry Signals 
Our Own New 
VIBRALITE_$59.95 

(Capacity 800 watts) 

Made and serviced by us. 



Due to the large demand for our 
baby-cry and doorbell signals, 
please order well in advance of 
the date you will need one. 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 


229 29th Street 

BOULDER, COLORADO 80303 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE OEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $6,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $10,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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ON LOCATION—This picture (used by courtesy of the Seattle Times) was made during the filming of "Harry Never Holds." Robert Peace, the pickpocket 
victim, is filling out papers at the desk. Mrs. Margaret Haram is the lady with the white blouse and purse pointing to the paper Peace is writing on. Arthur 
Haram is behind her (or rather to the right) with gray hair and glasses. Hidden behind Mrs. Haram, unfortunately, is Mrs. Freda Harlander. Earlier Donald 
and Carolyn Peace were in scenes supposedly taking off to go to Hawaii. Movie fans may be able to recognize actors James Coburn (left) and Walter Pidgeon 
(extreme right). 


Seattle Deaf Extras Emote For Movie 


It was the quietest send-off you never 
ever heard. 

The principals taking part in the en¬ 
thusiastic, bon voyage farewells and 
wishes at the Seattle-Tacoma Airport one 
day early in July were doing so with all 
the fervor one could expect of long-time, 
close friends. 

There was the usual hilarious back- 
slapping, humorous jokes, hugs and have- 
a-good-time-now, ya hear? wishes to a 
favorite couple boarding a plane for their 
first trip to Hawaii. But they made not 
a sound. 

All the noise came from the crowd 
gathered round: The producer-director, 
Bruce Geller; the executive producer, Al- 
den Schwimmer; the camera crew, the 
sound crew, the veteran actors, Walter 
Pidgeon and James Coburn, their make¬ 
up men and dozens of other technicians 
responsible for putting a movie on a 
screen. 

Plus the hubbub of the comings and 
goings of regular passengers. Those with 
time to spare lingered, to fill the ever- 
widening fringes of the crowd of buzzing 
observers. 


By JANICE KRENMAYR 

The scene being filmed was for the 
United Artists movie, “Harry Never 
Holds.” The plot follows the machinations 
of a team of pickpockets, played by 
Pidgeon, Coburn, Michael Sarrazin and 
actress Trish Van Devere, who work their 
light-fingered way across the country. 
And in one particular scene, Walter Pidg¬ 
eon artfully bumps into one of the leave- 
taking party and deftly lifts his wallet 
as he walks by. 

In a final, nonchalant backward glance, 
the star notices the silent but exuberant 
arm-waving and sign language of the 
group and realize with horror what he has 
done. He has robbed a deaf man! 

His deed preys on his mind. He contrives 
with his “finger man,” Coburn, to return 
the wallet to the deaf man. 

Attractive, red-haired Mrs. Alice Burch, 
coordinator of interpreter services for the 
deaf at Seattle Community College, was 
the busiest person in the place. 

Mrs. Burch, on short notice by the 
film company, whose crews had been 
filming scenes in various parts of Seattle 
for the movie, was asked to round up 
some deaf persons to play the airport 


pickpocket scene, then stick by to inter¬ 
pret for the director through rehearsals 
and actual shooting of the scenes. 

Mrs. Burch persuaded some members 
of her church to play the roles. Mar¬ 
garet and Arthur Haram, Donald and 
Carolyn Peace, Robert Peace and Mrs. 
Freda Harlander rose to the occasion. 

The director and his crew were ex¬ 
ceedingly polite. 

“Here we go, please. Sh-h-h-h! Okay, 
BACKground! Take one.” 

The three deaf couples came to life, 
“chatted” animatedly, shook hands, 
hugged each other, waved as the travel¬ 
ers moved away toward the boarding 
ramp. Then they froze, waiting. They 
did not realize the camera was still grind¬ 
ing away. 

“That was good, but did they realize 
we were still filming?” the director said, 
softly. “Tell them to keep talking; say 
anything—ask each other if they think 
the travelers will enjoy Hawaii. Talk un¬ 
til we give the word to quit.” 

Take 2. Better. But still they stopped 
talking short of the grinding camera. 

Take 3. Much better. About right. But 
let’s take one more. 
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The make-up man rushed up, to pat 
off the sweating faces of the actors. 

Take 4. Good! A flurry of movement. 
The camera was rolled into another posi¬ 
tion, on the opposite side of the group. 
The watching crowd milled around, shift¬ 
ing observation points. 

Walter Pidgeon entered the scene. A 
check on his costume, appearance, make¬ 
up. He did his bit in a rehearsal, bump¬ 
ing into the “victim,” murmuring an 
apology, and walking on. 

Good; but not just right. The director 
executed the walk for Pidgeon and re¬ 
layed some directions for the deaf group. 
Keep talking! Say anything! Don’t let 
Pidgeon bother you too much when he 
bumps into you. 


Take 2. Better. But keep talking more. 
Walter, bump a little harder—get a little 
closer. 

Take 3. Well, that’s pretty good. Let’s 
have it once more, to be sure. The lights 
were on, the camera ready, the take and 
scene number clapped noisily on the 
board. 

The director yelled. Alice, tell them 
to look HAPPY! 

Off to one side, Alice signaled em¬ 
phatically. The quiet performers valiant¬ 
ly smiled, smiled, and gestured, ges¬ 
tured. Happy, happy talk. 

Done! Perfect, declared Bruce Geller. 
Tell ’em they’re great, Alice. Be here 
tomorrow. Wear the same clothes—same 
tie, hanky in the pocket, same everything. 


Not a smidgeon different. Alice went 
through the signs. 

I cornered the deaf “victim.” 

“How do you like being a movie star?” 
You didn’t have to know the language 
of signs well to understand his answer. 
A downward slash; a scornful turn of 
his head. 

Not on your life! Such hard work. 
Such hot, hot lights. 

And all that talking. It’s hard to think 
of something to say! 


BABY CRY SIGNAL _ $35.00 

With volume control and dial 

WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROI_$15.00 

With one receiver for Baby Cry Signal 
and TTY 

EXTRA RECEIVER .__$ 9.00 

BUZZER _$ 5.00 

VIBRA BED .$12.00 

WESTCLOX LAMPALARM _$12.50 


Ask for a brochure of different wireless 
and not wireless door bell signals. 

HELLERTRONICS 

1050 Janero Drive 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 95401 


0raf fflaBonB 

LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

l|! Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday S; 
of each month, 7 p.m. 

Ray F. Stallo Secretary 
1 22816 Miriam Way 

Colton, Calif. 92324 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 ® 


Church Directory 
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When in North Jersey visit . . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J 

Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 
Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 
Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 

FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 
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II By TARAS B. DENIS 

None So Deaf As Those Who Will Not Hear . . . 

During the week immediately following the close of school in this part of the 
country, I experienced some of the most beautiful days in my 20-year career as a 
teacher of the deaf. And this all-too-brief event was my participation in an experi¬ 
mental camp project involving deaf ghetto teenagers from the Washington, D.C., area. 

To be sure, I am no stranger to such youngsters. Poor blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
Chinese and occasionally foreign students—many have passed through my language 
arts class at the New York School for the Deaf in White Plains. Today, in my 
capacity as guidance director, I am acquainted with a much larger share of children, 
and on more intimate terms as well. Also, it may be of interest to add here that 
I myself am a product of somewhat similar environmental conditions, having been 
born and raised in New York City’s Lower East Side. 

The camp, however, was my first exposure to the usual in reverse—that is, 
besides a heavier concentration of blacks, initially the group was defiant and moody— 
and admittedly I felt some anxiety about the assignment. Not that I tried to antici¬ 
pate the problem of behavior, but rather what to include and what not to include in 
my planned lecture series on language and creative writing. Would these kids dig 
poetry, for instance, and if so at what level, mood and so on? Different group ap¬ 
proaches—yes, I had to be ready for anything, rancor or rap. 

Right off, nothing went according to the book, and yet every minute was as 
profitable and pleasurable as it was unpredictable. Throwing lecture and structure 
to the winds; instead, getting right down to where it’s at—the kids—and letting them 
tell me, we simply couldn’t avoid turning one another on. Seventy-two hours later, 
when it was time for me to pack and leave, we were still at it! 

Sure, sure, I promised to return the day the camp closed, and did. What’s more, 
that night I brought home with me piles of prose and poetry composed by the stu¬ 
dents in absentia, not to mention more tears, tugs and still another promise to visit 
them all at the Model Secondary School for the Deaf in Washington this fall. 

While the foregoing seems like a nice beginning, it is years overdue and, to my 
knowledge at least, the first time ever that an overture of this sort :i: has been at¬ 
tempted: for the minority within a minority, generally speaking, and for deaf blacks 
in particular. The point (and I ask you, has it ever been otherwise within the insti¬ 
tutions of the large society?) is that discrimination has not spared those organizations 
supposedly dedicated to the advancement of the deaf. In fact, directly and indirectly, 
the handicap’s many problems have all but hidden a sensitive situation that demands 
immediate rectification. Nor can there be any compromise. 

Yes, sensitive, but for whom? The blacks, the Chicanos, the Puerto Ricans and 
all the “others”? Surely this sensitivity was not the creation of our deaf children. 
It was there before you and me, remember? And never mind who put it there. 
The thing we have to do is get it out—fast, today, now! 

How? Schools: biased teachers, poorly taught subjects, ridiculous rules, and 
forced, unnatural communication; agencies: red tape, inept personnel, poor com¬ 
munication; jobs: discriminatory hiring practices, quotas, and so on. In different 
places there are different forms. Only you can spot discrimination. And if you don’t, 
no one else will—that’s for sure.—TBD. 


*Where deaf children are permitted to be themselves, free of competitive learning pressures, participating 
almost entirely with adult leaders of their own kind and under no testing or measurement whatsoever. 
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When in Poughkeepsie, welcome to . . . 

VASSAR ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
32 Vassar Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services 
Dr. Charles M. Davis, pastor 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 


Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 

E. Joe Hawn, mi nister __ 

When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Silent Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m. 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Langu age Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 
Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:30 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:30 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 

Rev. W. E. Davis, min i ster _ 

WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 

Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10*30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst._ 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, le ader, 9 37-2507. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting. 


7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 9414660 
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When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 

JULY-AUGUST, 1972 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 
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ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 

Telephone: 586-3424 

The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel II. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 

DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 

WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:15 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 


Muitrii iWrtliniHiTt 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 
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IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allens Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, pastor 
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When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 

THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 

CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 

DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 

GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, president 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peters Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St., 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 

When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
58-14 Roosevelt Ave., Woodside, N.Y. 11377 

Everyone heartily welcome. 
Benedict Olawski, corresponding secretary 

METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 

Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 
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Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 
North Miami 3each, Fla. 

Open four Saturdays of each month 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 
“Your home away from home." 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


We’ve moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 

PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 

2835 West Glenrosa 

Phoenix, Arizona 85017 

When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 

Paul B. Gunn, Jr., secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 

READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open daily 

Michael Steffy, secretary 

SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 

SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Malcolm Perkins, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 

Committee: John Gerlach, William 
Smith, Arnold Cantor, Richard Riley, 
Willie Feagin 
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ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Captioned movies every 4th Sunday 
Charles Lyons, president 
Charles Hanton, vice president 
Marie Giarraputo, secretary 
Ronald Carlson, treasurer 

THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 
UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 

_ Irving Feinstein, treasur er 

When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 

National (HonijrpHH of 
3lpurislj Dpaf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 
Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 
* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 
BROOKLYN H.S.D. 
c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 
1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 
CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider, 
3509 A. St., Evanston, Ill. 60203 
CLEVELAND H.A.D., 
c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 
1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 
HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
_ Washington, D. C. 20002 
c/o President 
LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 
c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 
1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 
572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 
PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 
c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 
12653 ‘B’ Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 
TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soil, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 

















